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“During  the  [1970s],  Friends  Bulletin  was  transformed  by  two  extremely  dynamic  editors, 
Robert  Schutz  and  Shirley  Ruth.  Bob’s  tenure  as  editor  was  short,  but  dramatic.  Shirley’s 
leadership  extended  for  thirteen  years.  Bob  and  Shirley  both  shared  a strong  concern  for  the 
environment  that  helped  to  launch  a new  magazine  EarthLight , as  well  as  the  Friends  in  Unity 
with  Nature  Committee”  ( A Western  Quaker  Reader,  p.  195-196). 

When  I learned  that  Shirley  Ruth  had  agreed  to  write  about  the  life  and  career  of  Bob 
Schutz,  it  seemed  extremely  fitting.  Who  could  be  better  qualified  to  write  such  an 

article? 

Shirley’s  essay  turned  out  to  be  more  than  simply  an  inspiring  account  of  a remarkable 
life;  it  is  also  a thoughtful  reflection  on  the  meaning  of  leadership  among  Friends.  She  quotes 
from  a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  on  Quaker  leadership: 

The  leader  shall  be  led.  The  greatest  shall  serve.  [The  leader  should  be]  able  to  interpret 
Quaker  beliefs,  embody  those  beliefs  and  be  a whole  person  who  is  open  to  others.  [The 
leader]  has  vision  for  the  Religious  Society,  supports  the  Religious  Society  in  all  its  needs 
[and]  has  a willingness  to  be  a servant  of  Friends.  [The  leader]  shares  leadership  and  en- 
joys it.  The  leader  is  rooted  in  truth. 

This  editor,  along  with  many  other  Friends,  is  deeply  grateful  to  both  Shirley  and  Bob  for 
the  Spirit-led  leadership  they  provided  to  Friends  and  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

With  the  passing  of  Bob,  and  others  whose  service  to  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  so 
important,  one’s  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  one’s  own  mortality. 

This  subject  is  fraught  with  paradoxes — of  the  sort  that  Bob  Schutz  would  have  appreci- 
ated. In  a recent  collection  of  essays  called  God  the  Trickster?  British  Friend  Ben  Pink  Dan- 
delion states  that  two  of  the  basic  questions  facing  religious  believers  are:  “What  is  of  God?” 
and  “What  does  God  require  of  me?” 

When  our  responses  to  these  questions  are  based  on  our  own  experience,  and  not  simply 
on  dogma  or  scripture,  we  soon  discover  that  there  are  aspects  to  the  Divine  Nature  which  are 
by  no  means  clear,  at  least  to  the  human  mind.  Ben  points  out  that  we  may  be  led  to  ask:  does 
God  occasionally  “trick”  or  “hoax”  us  in  order  to  lead  us  further  in  our  spiritual  development? 
Some  of  the  Bible  stories — such  as  those  of  Job  and  Jonah — suggest  that  there  is  an  element 
of  mystery,  and  perhaps  trickery,  in  the  ways  that  God  deals  with  us. 

Is  pain  and  suffering  a Divine  “trick”  to  teach  us  compassion,  as  Kirsten  Backstrom  sug- 
gests in  her  essay  “The  Paradox  of  Pain  and  the  Presence  of  God”? 

Kirsten’s  reflections  on  her  bouts  with  cancer  remind  us  that  the  Divine  Presence,  and 
one’s  interconnection  with  others,  can  often  be  felt  most  profoundly  in  moments  of  crisis  and 
pain,  as  we  face  the  ineffable  (and  inevitable)  mystery  of  mortality. 

This  element  of  mystery  hasn’t  deterred  scientifically  minded  Friends  from  speculating 
about  the  nature  of  God  and  the  function  of  religion.  Steve  Brock’s  essay  on  “Science  & Re- 
ligion” continues  a lively  discussion  that  began  in  the  Oct.  2000  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin 
where  there  a talk  was  published  entitled  “Knowing  Experimentally:  Quakerism  in  a Scientific 
Age”  by  the  eminent  British  Friend  and  astrophysicist  Jocelyn  Burnell. 

Steve  has  led  fascinating  workshops  at  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  in  which  various 
aspects  of  this  topic  have  been  addressed.  In  this  issue  he  shares  with  us  some  fruits  of  his 
considerable  research. 

I am  very  grateful  for  the  ongoing  efforts  of  Friends  to  seek  the  Truth,  and  to  present  their 
findings  with  humility  and  integrity.  We  are  off  to  another  spiritually  challenging  year! 
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Practicing  Hope: 

Remembering  Robert  Schutz  in  His  Words  and  Ours 


Berkeley,  1960 — LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  Roberta,  David,  Margaret,  Bob,  Karla,  Marie.— Family  photo 


by  Shirley  Ruth 
Editor,  Friends  Bulletin  1978-1991 
with  the  kind  assistance 
of  Marie  Schutz 

We  shall  miss  Bob  Schutz  for  his  ideas, 
for  his  probing,  for  his  vision,  and  for  his 
loving  support.  The  line  in  his  Memorial 
Minute,  “He  had  a style  that  some  found 
difficult  and  others  dynamic,  ” put  me  in 
both  categories,  “some  ” and  “others.  ” 
Bob  challenged  me  and  the  FCNL  in  ways 
that  helped  us  to  move  on  and  up. 
Whether  the  concern  was  environment, 
poverty,  mass  communications,  or  devel- 
opment of  a new  Friends  ’ effort,  Bob ’s 
message  conveyed  the  conviction  that  we 
must  act  and  the  confidence  that  our  ac- 
tion could  make  a difference.  He  prac- 
ticed hope  and  that  is  a pattern  for  us  all. 
We’re  thinking  of  you  [Marie]  and  your 
family  as  we  celebrate  Bob’s  many  gifts  to 
this  world. — Joe  Volk,  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  Washington,  DC 

As  I reviewed  the  Friends  Bulletins 
from  1974-1978  and  Robert 
Schutz’s  compelling  editorials  and  arti- 
cles, followed  by  the  reading  of  the  out- 
pouring of  gratitude,  love  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  unique  life,  I found  myself 
asking  questions  about  the  nature  and 
definition  of  leadership  among  Friends. 
Robert  was  without  any  question  a minis- 
ter in  and  to  the  Religious  Society  and  to 
the  larger  world,  but  many  would  recog- 
nize him  at  times  a prophet  and  a vision- 
ary as  well.  This  was  a heavy  responsibil- 
ity into  which  Robert  grew,  allowing  him- 
self to  be  eldered,  advised,  criticized  and 
loved  in  the  forty  years  of  his  formal 
membership.  What  enabled  him  to  survive 
such  rigors  was  his  irrepressible  sense  of 
humor,  his  good  fortune  in  choosing 
Marie  as  his  wife,  his  genius  for  friend- 
ship, and  his  never-failing  hope  that 
Friends  would  recognize  the  truth  and 
take  action  to  build  the  institutions  of 
peace,  social  justice  and  community.  Bob 
materialized  institutional  dreams,  sharing 
leadership  with  other  Friends  in  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  to  create  three  communi- 
ties in  Northern  California:  Monan’s  Rill, 


a rural  community  outside  the  city  of 
Santa  Rosa  where  he  and  Marie  lived  for 
twenty  years;  Friends  House,  a Friends 
Retirement  Center  with  nursing  facilities 
and  an  Adult  Day  Health  Center  open  to 
all;  and  Santa  Rosa  Creek  Commons,  a 
cooperative  apartment  complex  for  mixed 
ages  and  economic  backgrounds. 

To  live  in  these  communities  is  to 
undergo  the  refining  processes  of  Quaker 
decision-making  and  planning.  Bob  and 
Marie  felt  a compelling  vocation  to  trans- 
form themselves  in  this  way.  Bob  died 
May  4,  2001,  as  he  had  lived,  at  Friends 
House  supported  and  cared  for  at  home  by 
Marie  and  his  grown  children,  surrounded 
by  their  community. 

A Pendle  Hill  Conference  on  Leader- 
ship in  July  1979  addressed  the  definition 
of  leadership  in  the  Religious  Society 
which  has  no  paid  ministry.  In  its  pam- 
phlet, Friends  as  Leaders , these  charac- 
teristics of  Quaker  leadership  were  noted: 

The  leader  shall  be  led.  The 
greatest  shall  serve.  [The  leader 
should  be]  able  to  interpret  Quaker 


beliefs,  embody  those  beliefs  and  be  a 
whole  person  who  is  open  to  others. 
[The  leader]  has  vision  for  the  Relig- 
ious Society,  supports  the  Religious 
Society  in  all  its  needs  [and]  has  a 
willingness  to  be  a servant  of  Friends. 
[The  leader]  shares  leadership  and 
enjoys  it.  The  leader  is  rooted  in  truth. 

Friends  recognized  many  of  these 
leadership  qualities  in  Robert  Schutz  and 
appreciated  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
those  who  seek  to  teach  and  exhort  us  to 
make  fundamental  changes  in  our  lives  are 
abrasive  to  our  ears.  We  don’t  want  to  hear 
them.  They  ask  too  much  of  us.  Dealing 
directly  with  truth  can  be  a dangerous  en- 
deavor; it  does  not  always  lead  to  unity,  as 
Bob  acknowledged.  There  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  can  be  mistaken  in  our 
leadings.  That  is  only  human.  But,  as  Bob 
reminded  us,  we  must  recognize  our  own 
foibles,  recognizing  some  of  his  own: 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  determine  the 
truth,  especially  as  individuals,  and 
even  as  a Meeting  or  a readership. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
community,  as  I have  experienced  it, 
is  confrontation,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  this  may  be  accomplished,  by 
Friendly  definition.  We  can  hardly 
expect  to  determine  the  truth  except 
by  confrontation.  Yet  we  inevitably 
try  to  avoid  that  experience  by  hiding 
our  feelings,  waiting  for  a more  aus- 
picious moment,  ridiculing  our 
Friends,  seizing  the  irrelevant  side 
issue — our  stack  of  tricks  is  enor- 
mous and  we  are  indefatigable.  The 
effort  of  the  Bulletin  over  the  past 
four  years  has  been  to  encourage  con- 
frontation in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
truth  — not  controversy  for  its  own 
sake,  as  some  Friends  have  suspected 
(Editorial,  FB  July  1978: 126). 

We  all  need  what  Marie  Schutz  con- 
fided to  me  Bob  needed  during  the  many 
years  of  his  passionate  pursuits  to  trans- 
form greed  to  good  in  this  world — 
“tempering.”  Marie  is  careful  in  her 
choice  of  words.  In  working  with  metal, 
tempering  means  heating  and  cooling  un- 
der controlled  conditions  which  imparts 
strength.  It  also  means  to  moderate  or 
mitigate  behavior.  Marie  remarked  that 
Myra  Keen,  Bob’s  assistant  editor,  had 
been  a major  tempering  influence  in 
Bob’s  work  as  Friends  Bulletin  editor. 
What  Marie  left  largely  unsaid  was  her 
own  tempering  role,  though  she  admitted 
to  calling  on  Myra  to  dissuade  Bob  in  cer- 
tain instances  in  which  he  wanted  to  forge 
ahead  impetuously  (or  so  his  spouse  per- 
ceived). None  of  us  need  to  know  the  inti- 
mate complexities  and  accommodations 
of  their  52  years  of  marriage  during  which 
Marie  pursued  her  own  ministries  within 
the  Religious  Society — Quaker  concerns, 
library  projects,  children’s  concerns — but 
we  can  attest  to  the  grace  gained  in  our 
friendships  with  Bob  and  Marie  and  their 
children:  Margaret  Sorrel,  Roberta 

Schutz,  Karla  Herndon  and  David  Schutz. 

Roberta  speaks  for  her  siblings 
and  herself: 

I loved  my  father.  I still  do.  I like 
that  he  let  his  feelings  show.  I miss 
him,  and  my  brother  and  sisters  and 
his  grandchildren  miss  him.  His  na- 
ture was  to  stimulate  deep  question- 
ing and  to  challenge  himself  and  any- 
one who  knew  him  to  live  up  to  his 
standard  of  a valuable  life. 

He  passionately  loved  the  ideals 
of  the  highest  levels  of  creative  ex- 


pression, of  community  building  social 
justice,  and  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. As  his  kids,  we  felt  both  the  ex- 
citement and  the  challenge  around 
him.  At  times  we  all  pitched  in  on  his 
projects.  At  other  times,  we  rebelled. 
In  the  end  we  remember  his  gifts  and 
we  remember  wanting  more  of  him. 

Early  in  their  marriage  which  took 
place  in  1949  at  the  Courthouse  in 
Martinez,  CA,  Bob  taught  at  UC  Berkeley 
where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  economics 
in  1952.  He  became  excited  about  the  pos- 


Bob  Schutz  was  founding  editor  o/EarthLight: 
the  Magazine  of  Spiritual  Ecology.  For  more 
information,  contact  K.  Lauren  de  Boer, 
111  Fairmount  Ave,  Oakland,  CA  94611. 
510-451-3505.  «Jclauren@earthlight.org. » 
Website:  www.earthlight.org 


sibilities  of  joining  with  other  pacifists  in 
Berkeley  to  create  a community-owned  (up 
to  then,  unheard  of)  radio  station.  Bob  met 
Lewis  Hill  and  joined  him  and  others  to 
found  KPFA  and  the  Pacifica  Foundation 
which  began  broadcasting  in  March  1949. 
Marie  remembers  Bob  with  hammer  and 
nails  in  hand  assisting  with  the  building  of 
the  first  KPFA  studio  in  the  Koerber  Build- 
ing on  University  Avenue  in  Berkeley.  He 
went  on  to  become  the  Public  Affairs  Di- 
rector at  KPFA-FM  for  its  first  five  years, 
hosting  an  interview  and  public  affairs 


show  called  “Men  and  Issues.”  In  Bob’s 
last  year  with  KPFA  he  served  as  its  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  In  1957  Bob  left  KPFA 
to  edit  the  Monthly  Review  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  in  San  Francisco. 

Following  that,  he  became  the  CEO 
of  the  American  Society  of  Eastern  Arts 
which  operated  the  School  for  Eastern 
Arts  in  Berkeley  and  brought  Indian  mu- 
sicians and  dancers,  such  as  Ali  Akbar 
Khan  and  Balasaraswati,  to  the  Bay  Area 
to  perform  and  teach. 

From  1963  through  1966  he  organ- 
ized the  Lobby  for  Peace  of  Northern 
California  and  served  as  its  lobbyist 
against  nuclear  warfare  spending  alter- 
nate months  in  Washington  and  in  Ber- 
keley reporting  to  supporters  and  the 
public  via  KPFA. 

Then,  until  1972,  he  was  editor  in 
chief  of  Annual  Reviews,  a publication  of 
scientific  advances  based  in  Palo  Alto. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  following 
1972  was  devoted  to  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  editing  the  Friends  Bulle- 
tin from  1974-1978,  and  building 
Friends’  communities. 

Bob  was  a skilled  clerk  of  commit- 
tees and  Meetings.  He  continued  to  speak 
and  write  on  economic  justice  and  led 
Friends  in  environmental  concerns  from 
the  1980s  until  his  death. 

Such  a productive  life  was  imbedded 
in  the  support,  love  and  balance  of  Bob’s 
wife  Marie  and  his  family.  And  who  sup- 
ported and  nourished  this  family?  Yes, 
their  Meetings — first  Berkeley  Meeting, 
which  they  joined  in  1961  after  nine 
years  of  attendance,  and  then  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting,  in  which  they  were  early 
members.  Yes,  their  many  friends  and 
community  neighbors  participated  in 
their  lives.  But  this  family  also  had  an 
angel,  Eva  Louise  Olson,  librarian  col- 
league and  Marie’s  friend  from  UC  who 
was  the  “essential  person”  always  there, 
arriving  with  food  for  meals  and  assisting 
with  the  care  of  the  children.  This  rela- 
tionship was  a mutual  adoption  which 
ended  physically  with  Eva’s  death  earlier 
this  year. 

The  spiritual  and  intellectual  lights  of 
this  universe  do  not  operate  in  isolation. 
Bob  knew  firsthand  the  generative  power  of 
cooperation  and  compassion  which  are 
the  bases  of  any  successful  community 
and  of  all  enduring  marriages. 

As  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin,  Bob 
proceeded  in  his  bold  and  fearless  ways 
to  solicit  the  very  best  of  current  Quaker 
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insights,  leadings,  and  wisdom  by  writing 
certain  Friends  inviting  them  to  publish 
their  views.  He  found  that  his  solicitations 
failed  him  in  the  December  1975  issue  in 
which  only  one  Friend  responded  to  the 
proposed  topic,  “On  Property.”  Un- 
daunted, with  tongue  in  cheek,  Bob  wrote 
three  articles  and  signed  them:  “Surplus” 
by  Anon  Y.  Mous,  “Do  Simple  Livers 
Miss  The  Boat?”  by  I.  Magnan  Amity  and 
“Revolution  in  Property  “ by  X.  I.  Stential 
and  Con  C.  Quential.  This  feat  has  no 
equal  in  the  archives  of  Friends  Bulletin! 
It  endeared  many  of  us  to  Bob’s  distinc- 
tive humor  which  was,  at  base,  sincerely 
serious.  It  certainly  called  us  to  attention. 
How  Friends  hold  property,  use  the  sur- 
plus we  earn,  relate  to  one  another  in  a 
Religious  Society  interrelated  to  national 
and  global  cultures  were  the  hard  ques- 
tions Bob  raised.  Early  Friends,  Bob  re- 
minded us,  had  communities  in  which 
they  assumed  unlimited  liability  for  one 
another. 

“What  is  my  Father’s  business  which 
I must  be  about?”  Bob  asked  in  one  of  his 
first  editorials.  “The  crying  need  is  for 
vision.” 

Another  example  of  Bob’s  humor  I 
treasure  is  this  editorial  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1975  issue  in  which  his  playfulness 
takes  on  the  cadence  of  a family  romp: 

Why  grow  old?  A silly  question, 
you  say.  I’m  never  going  to  do  it,  I 
say.  Like  Harvey  House,  I’ll  be  irre- 
sistible to  the  opposite  sex  (one  or 
more!)  to  the  day  I die;  like  Mary 
Booth  Millman,  I may  become  ugly 
to  you,  but  the  Real  Me  is  beautiful; 
like  John  Ullman,  I will  sing  paeans 
of  praise  from  my  peers;  like  Eliza- 
beth Gustafson  [Boardman],  I’m  go- 
ing to  get  in  a community  before  too 
long — even  if  it’s  a nursing  home — 
where  someone  will  look  out  for  me 
if  I break  both  legs,  develop  cancer, 
have  a coronary  and  a stroke  on  my 
way  out;  like  Ed  Janoe,  I’ll  listen  to 
my  elders  and  betters  every  day  of  my 
life;  and  like  Dave  Munro,  I’ll  go  na- 
ked into  that  dark  night.  Reading 
Jeanne  Lohmann’s  poems  all  the  way. 
And  if  I lace  my  tea  with  hyperbole, 
who  will  say  me  nay? 

Of  the  41  issues  of  Friends  Bulletin 
which  Bob  edited  and  published,  24  con- 
tained the  dominant  themes  which  were 
Bob’s  deeply-held  hopes  for  radical  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform:  the  right  use  of 


resources,  simple  living,  Christianity  and 
materialism,  Quaker  values  and  economic 
systems.  Friendly  communities.  Friends, 
money  and  violence — to  list  a few.  It  was 
in  1996,  18  years  after  Bob’s  retirement 
from  Friends  Bulletin  that  he  published  his 
book,  The  $30,000  Solution  (Fithian  Press) 
in  which  he  proposed  a simple  solution  to 
the  unfairness  of  our  current  American  in- 
come and  wealth  distribution.  Bob  noted 
that  unearned  income  is  now  divided 
among  the  wealthy.  By  dividing  it  instead 
among  all  Americans,  and  by  setting  a cap 
on  very  high  salaries,  each  American  could 
be  guaranteed  $30,000  annually  in  un- 
earned income  in  addition  to  whatever  a 
person  could  earn  by  working. 

Bob  and  Marie  attended  a Basic  In- 
come European  Network  meeting  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1998  where  Bob  made  interna- 
tional connections  with  others  seeking  so- 
lutions to  the  great  and  dangerous  dispari- 
ties between  the  world’s  growing  poor  and 
wealthier  nations.  National  and  world 
events  since  September  11,  2001,  have  un- 
derscored the  urgency  for  our  nation  to  un- 
derstand the  sources  of  the  hatred  and  fury 
that  have  been  unleashed  on  America.  Bob 
understood  long  ago  the  consequences  of 
greed  and  elitism. 

He  asked  the  Religious  Society  how 
we  can  change  our  egocentric  thinking  and 
transform  our  lives  and  thus  change  the 
culture  around  us.  He  provided  visions  for 
this.  Bob’s  words  on  ethics  are  as  timely 
now  as  they  were  in  the  November  issue  of 
Friends  Bulletin  1976  : 

When  will  we  learn  that  we,  too,  are 
part  of  a changing,  flexible  world,  but 
that  we  have  vision,  truth,  beauty, 
power,  love,  and  iron  in  our  souls 
which  allows  us  to  stand  98%  of  the 
time. 

In  1985  Bob  was  a founding  member 
of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Committee 
on  Unity  with  Nature  and  enthusiastically 
supported  the  prophetic  ministry  of  Friend 
Marshall  Massey  whose  The  Defense  of  the 
Peaceable  Kingdom  was  first  published 
serially  in  Friends  Bulletin  in  1984.  Later, 
as  editor  of  PYM  Social  Order  Series,  Bob 
collaborated  with  me  in  republishing  The 
Defense  of  the  Peaceable  Kingdom  as  a 
pamphlet  which  then  found  a much  larger 
readership.  Bob  was  also  the  founding  edi- 
tor of  EarthLight  Magazine,  a quarterly  of 
spiritual  ecology  with  its  headquarters  in 
Oakland.  He  served  on  its  board  of  direc- 


tors until  his  death.  His  efforts  were  cen- 
tral in  mobilizing  Quakers  toward  caring 
for  the  earth.  Bob  was  joined  by  Marie  in 
his  annual  travels  to  Friends  General  Con- 
ference where  they  participated  in  devel- 
oping the  Friends  Committee  on  Unity 
With  Nature  in  which  Bob  was  active  un- 
til his  illness  prevented  traveling  in  the 
Spring  of  this  year. 

Bob  lived  his  life  consciously  and 
with  zest  even  as  his  strength  waned.  He 
played  the  lead  in  a Friends  House  musi- 
cal with  a final  performance  in  March. 
Even  the  night  before  he  died,  he  had 
given  an  impromptu  performance  from  his 
bed  of  his  radio  personality  remembered 
from  the  50s  and  60s  when  he  hosted  a 
public  affairs  program  for  KPFA.  This,  to 
amuse  visiting  grandchildren.  He  read  the 
flood  of  love  letters  from  old  friends  who 
had  received  the  Schutz’s  letter  informing 
them  of  Bob’s  prognosis. 

We  fail  at  any  attempt  to  recapture  a 
life  on  paper.  We  can  only  publish  ap- 
proximations, fragments  of  memories,  the 
swift  movement  of  feelings,  the  love  in 
our  hearts,  and  the  words  our  loved  ones 
have  left  as  legacy.  Here  follow  a few  of 
the  tributes  which  blessed  Bob  and  Marie 
and  their  family: 

You  are  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  can  combine  both  creating  and  hold- 
ing on  to  a vision  with  creating  the  means 
to  get  there.  — Shelley  Tanenbaum 

Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  on 
behalf  of  our  home,  planet  earth,  and  for 
many  other  good  causes.  Earth  is  a better 
place  because  of  you. — Elizabeth  and 
George  Watson 

I have  a memory  of  standing  beside 
you  at  the  Berkeley  Draft  Board  in  1967 
or  so,  hearing  you  converse  reasonably 
with  some  unreasonable  people  about  the 
war  and  conscientious  objection.  Your 
steadiness  and  conviction  have  served 
many  of  us  over  the  years.  — Andrea  Eng- 
lish 

We  hope  that  through  all  this  Bob  can 
be  comforted  by  knowing  how  very  much 
he  has  given  to  Friends  and  to  the  wider 
world.  But  it  is  individual  friendships  that 
mean  the  most  and  how  grateful  we  are  to 
be  among  those  friends — friends  of  both 
of  your  dear  selves. — Leonard  and  Mar- 
tha Dart 

What  a full  and  giving  life  he  had  and 
how  greatly  he  will  be  missed!  My  own 
tribute  would  include  gratitude  for  all  the 
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ways  Bob  encouraged  my  writer’s  voca- 
tion (as  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin,  espe- 
cially).— Jeanne  Lohmann 

I consider  you.  Bob,  my  teacher  and 

my  inspiration  for  how  to  pursue  a Quaker 
concern.  Our  shared  concern  for  Mother 
Earth  became  a Friends’  concern  mostly 
through  Bob’s  efforts  and  wisdom.  I came 
to  know  you  both  because  of  the  Friends 
Committee  in  Unity  with  Nature  (FCUN) 
connection...  and  FCUN  remains  central 
to  my  concept  of  spirituality.  What  a gift 
FCUN  has  been  to  my  spiritual  life! — 
Michael  Dunn 

Along  with  Ben  Seaver,  Bob 
was  my  mentor  in  my  first  years 
with  the  AFSC  in  San  Francisco. 

And  I know  I was  a tough  stu- 
dent just  as  he  was  a tough 
teacher.  But  affection  and  respect 
infused  our  relationship  then  and 
for  the  thirty  years  since. — 

Claire  Gorfmkel 

Bob  had  many  gifts;  but 
above  all  the  rest,  he  was  a re- 
markable listener — a consum- 
mate Friend  in  that  respect.  He 
had  that  rare  ability  to  listen  a 
shy  person  up  to  self-confidence 
and  a pompous  person  down  to 
humility,  an  emotional  person 
back  in  to  her  still  calm  center 
and  a rigid  ideologue  back  in  to  a 
connection  with  her  feelings...  It 
was  an  amazing  practice  of  kind- 
ness.— Marshall  Massey 

What  a full  life  of  work,  wit- 
ness, service  and  love  he  led!  We 
will  miss  his  strong  clear  pres- 
ence at  the  Gathering,  and  in  the 
Quaker  World.— Bruce  Bir- 
chard, Friends  General  Confer- 
ence 

Bob,  I love  and  honor  the  witness  of 
your  life  and  of  your  lives  together,  the  two 
of  you.  For  me  personally,  that  letter  you 
wrote  to  me  at  Pendle  Hill  19  years  ago  took 
me  to  task  for  not  being  my  larger  Self.  To 
be  loved  as  I was  by  you  in  the  writing  of 
those  words  shifted  me  in  a way,  so  that  both 
the  shift  and  the  memory  of  that  letter  stay 
with  me,  a comfort  in  the  bones  I will  treas- 
ure forever. — Elisabeth  Dearborn 

...from  my  storehouse  of  wonderful 
Robert/Paul  memories: 

♦ You  reassured  me  that  to  be  Quaker 
carries  a material  responsibility.  We  are 
not  mere  goody-goodies. 


♦ You  invited  and  facilitated  my  personal 
expression  and  the  expression  of  many  oth- 
ers whose  lights  were  obscured  ‘til  you 
lifted  the  bushels. 

♦ You  cared  about  the  environment  before 
most  of  us  were  even  aware  of  it;  now  we 
are  beginning  to  define  ourselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Creation. 

♦ You  marveled  at  my  intuitive  under- 
standings, and  you  did  not  try  to  be  like 
me,  thus  permitting  me  to  marvel  at  your 
strength,  your  boldness,  and  to  honor  my 
own  powers. — Paul  Niebanck 

....we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great 


gifts  that  both  you  and  Bob  have  given  us 
in  the  years  of  collaboration  with  the  schol- 
arship program.  Bob  served  so  diligently 
when  what  he  deserved  was  an  easy  retire- 
ment. Without  his  careful  and  expert  man- 
agement of  our  funds  and  your  faithful  sup- 
port of  him  with  that  and  the  hard  work  of 
sales,  we  could  not  possibly  be  in  the  good 
condition  we  are  today. — Guatemala 
Friends  Meeting  and  Guatemala  Friends 
Scholarship  Program 

...You  have  been  and  are  an  adven- 
turer, Bob,  creative  in  your  thinking  and 
actions  This  is  your  opportunity  to  “go 
deep  and  dwell  deep”  as  our  Quaker  for- 
bear advised. 

You  who  have  enabled  so  many  can 


allow  others  who  love  you  to  be  your  en- 
ablers now.  Life  teaches  us  humility  and 
acceptance. 

...I  need  to  add  to  the  chorus  of  your 
friends  my  thanks  to  Life  that  you  became 
my  mentor  as  I followed  in  your  footsteps 
to  edit  and  publish  Friends  Bulletin.  You 
were  support  and  inspiration  as  well  as  a 
teacher  of  all  things  practical  and  neces- 
sary. 

Your  leadership  around  the  environ- 
mental truths  of  Massey’s  The  Defense  of 
the  Peaceable  Kingdom  has  had  far- 
reaching  effects.  And  you  were  able  to 
trust  my  potential  to  grow  as  an 
editor  without  peering  over  my 
shoulder,  giving  advice,  or 
visibly  wringing  your  hands! 

Congratulations,  Bob,  for 
listening  to  and  following  your 
Inward  Guide  and  for  keeping 
your  sense  of  humor  and  bal- 
ance! You  are  a treasure  in  the 
best  of  Quaker  tradition. — 
Shirley  Ruth 

This  reckoning  of  Bob’s 
life  and  death  has  been  writ- 
ten in  gratitude  for  his  spir- 
ited spiritual  leadership  and 
to  celebrate  his  strong  and 
lasting  partnership  with 
Marie  which  so  enabled  and 
enriched  him,  their  family 
and  many  others.  There  is  a 
process  of  the  heart  which 
Friends  label  “tendering.” 
Having  experienced  this 
transformation  personally,  I 
often  recognize  it  in  others, 
as  I did  in  Bob  after  he  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  his  grand- 
son, his  daughter  Margaret’s 
son.  Bob’s  gentleness  was  as 
strong  in  him  as  the  iron  in  his  soul. 

Now,  as  a fare-thee-well  to  Bob — 
no  solemn  songs,  but  the  full,  vibrant 
orchestra  and  choir  of  the  “Hallelujah 
Chorus”!  If  you  look  carefully,  you’ll 
see  Bob  in  the  front  row.  Under  his 
choir  robe,  his  shirt  collar  will  be  a lit- 
tle rumpled,  his  hair  ruffled,  his  face 
bright  with  its  infectious  grin.  If  you 
listen  carefully,  you’ll  hear  Bob’s  reso- 
nant bass  undergirding  the  perform- 
ance— robust,  assured,  joyous,  ready. 

This  old  versicle  and  response  rises 
up: 

Thanks  be  to  thee,  O God! 

Glory  be  to  thee,  O Christ!D 


TOP  ROW:  Ethan  Sorrelgreen,  Roberta  Schutz,  Karla  Schutz  Herndon,  David 
Schutz,  Amy  Porges  Schutz;  MIDDLE:  Marie,  Robert,  Margaret  Schutz  Sorrel; 
BOTTOM:  Chuck  Herndon  holding  Henry  Herndon,  Eva  Herndon,  Brendan  Sor- 
relgreen, Lynn  Waddington. 
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Friendly  News 
and  Views 


Santa  Monica  children  and  youth  with  their  hand  print  mural  for  Afghan  children 


The  children  of  Santa  Monica  Meeting  cre- 
ated a hand  print  mural  and  raised  money 
for  the  children  of  Afghanistan.  Here  is  their 
letter,  contributed  by  First  Day  School 
teacher  Olivia  Barham: 

Dear  Children  of  Afghanistan, 

We  are  Quakers.  We  live  in  California.  We 
care  about  you  and  we  want  to  help  you,  so 
we  made  a hand  picture  and  collected  money 
for  you.  We  hope  you  feel  comfortable 
where  you  are.  We  are  praying  for  you  and 
your  families  and  for  peace.  Love-  Julian, 
Ian,  Evan,  Tara,  Renee,  Oriana,  Eleanor, 
David,  Nicky,  Nina,  Mia,  Isaac,  Luther,  Es- 
tuardo,  Eve. 

Reflections  on  9/11: 
“New  Occasions  Teach 
New  Duties” 

After  a recent  worship  sharing  during 
which  we  addressed  the  issue  of 
“righteous  anger,”  a wise  Friend  asked  the 
question:  “How  many  of  us  felt  anger  on 
September  11?”  I almost  raised  my  hand, 
but  then  I thought  about  what  I felt,  when 
I woke  up  my  wife  Nancy,  and  we 
watched  while  the  second  plane  plunged 
into  the  second  of  the  towers;  it  was  not 
anger,  nor  has  it  been  anger  since,  but 
rather  a sense  of  incredible  sadness  at  the 
capability  of  human  beings  to  offer  them- 
selves up  to  such  an  act  of  hatred.  My  sad- 
ness was  deepened  as  I heard  the  bellicose 
responses  of  our  national  leaders,  defining 
the  other  as  “evil,”  interpreting  the  act  of 
some  insane  radicals  as  an  “act  of  war,” 
vowing  to  destroy  throughout  the  world 
those  who  would  do  us  harm,  or  those 
who  shelter  those  who  would  do  us  harm. 
This  is  a conventional  and  understandable 
response.  But  given  the  fact  that  these 
same  national  leaders  claim  that  this  is  a 
“new  kind  of  war”  and  “the  first  of  the 
21st  century,”  isn’t  it  time  to  take  a look 
at  the  possibilities  of  another  response? 

I remembered  the  words  of  James 
Lowell,  from  1845,  when  he  wrote  in  his 
protest  against  America’s  war  with  Mex- 
ico, “Once  To  Every  Man  and  Nation,” 
New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 


Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

We  have  blockaded  Cuba  and  Iraq  to 
absolutely  no  political  advantage,  and 
therefore  have  a great  deal  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  kinds  of  misery  our 
policies  have  brought  down  upon  the  bod- 
ies, hearts  and  minds  of  people — people 
just  like  us.  It  is  time  to  stop  declaring  the 
“other”  as  “evil”  and  “us”  as  “good.”  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  horror  of  Septem- 
ber 1 1 was  the  fault  of  the  United  States — 
no,  not  at  all!  That  is  as  inane  a statement 
as  it  is  for  us  to  claim  that  Osama  bin 
Laden,  the  A1  Qeada,  and  the  Taliban  are 
responsible  for  the  bombs  we  are  dropping 
in  Afghanistan  today.  Rather  I would  sug- 
gest that  current  events  should  be  seen  as 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  reexamine  our 
policies  as  well  as  our  attitudes  to  see 
whether  or  not  our  relationships  to  others 
in  this  small  world  can  be  improved  in 
ways  that  might  make  life  a bit  more  liv- 
able for  others  besides  ourselves. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  that  Germany  is 
not  our  ally  because  of  what  we  did  to  Dres- 
den, Bremerhaven,  Hamburg,  Nordenham, 
Kassel,  Marburg,  and  the  towns  and  villages 
in  between,  nor  Italy  because  of  our  sweep 
through  the  Po  Valley,  nor  Japan  because  of 
our  fire  bombing  of  Tokyo,  or  the  final 
bombs  in  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima;  they  be- 
came allies  because  we  took  the  time  and  the 
money — and  had  the  will  and  compassion — 
to  help  rebuild  broken  lives,  and  repair 
communities,  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 


We  need  to  realize  that  it  is  NOT  “the 
economy,  stupid,”  it  is  humanity  that  we 
need  to  care  about.  We  must  seek  to  cur- 
tail our  appetites  for  the  pig’s  share  of  the 
world’s  resources.  We  must  learn  that  the 
price  of  our  living  big  is  someone’s  dying 

small. Ed  Dodson,  Agate  Passage 

(WA)  WG. 

Coping  With  Terror; 
“What  Can  I Do?” 

In  addition  to  persistent  sorrow,  the 
most  basic  reaction  to  the  recent  inci- 
dents of  terrorism,  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
continue  to  react  with  secondary  feelings 
of  anger,  powerlessness,  confusion,  frus- 
tration and,  eventually,  guilt.  These  feel- 
ings persist  longer  than  sadness  because 
each  of  them  arouses  more  fear. 

We  feel  deep  anger,  not  only  because 
of  the  senseless  death  and  destruction  it- 
self, but  because  of  the  stealth  involved  in 
acts  like  this.  We  feel  that  “something 
must  be  done,”  and  that  “something  will 
be  done — probably  war”  as  more  and 
more  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  ask 
“How  can  we  get  even  with  them?”  We 
feel  affronted,  frightened,  molested,  un- 
fairly challenged — all  of  these  feelings 
surge  through  us,  even  as  Quakers,  even 
as  pacifists. 

Government  officials  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  How  could  they?  They  try  to 
eliminate  all  possibility  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  new  and  different  ideas,  and  too 
many  of  us  have  all  but  given  up  on  trying 
to  educate  them!  Under  the  impact  of  this 
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unprecedented  situation,  they  are  fly- 
ing blind;  even  the  flag-waving  and 
the  patriotic  slogans  and  songs  don’t 
make  us  feel  any  easier.  We  feel  that 
the  country  is  in  a kind  of  double- 
bind: If  we  go  to  war  against  terror- 
ists, it  lets  them  know  they  have  been 
effective  in  reducing  us  to  their  level. 

But  if,  according  to  the  “conventional 
wisdom,”  we  don’t  show  a violent 
response,  it  is  easy  for  others  to  ac- 
cuse us  as  “cowards.”  The  nation  as  a 
whole  is  functioning  on  an  either/or, 
black/white  basis,  and — we  must  ad- 
mit it — can  have  no  idea  of  any  other 
possibilities  as  long  as  only  one  of 
only  two  answers  comes  to  mind. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  our 
country  we  have  imagined  ourselves 
to  be  “the  good  guys,”  proud  to  the 
point  of  ignoring  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  too  little  experi- 
ence confronting,  let  alone  counteract- 
ing, the  inner  darkness  of  the  human  soul. 
We  have  failed  to  realize  how  overpro- 
tected we  are  compared  to  others  living 
their  entire  lives  in  desperation.  We  have 
no  techniques  other  than  a knee-jerk  reac- 
tion. Even  the  term  “conflict  resolution” 
sounds  inane  at  a time  like  this  because 
we  have  no  practical  experience  to  bring 
to  the  situation  and  no  power  to  demon- 
strate it.  Yet  our  experience  of  so  many 
recent  wars  has  finally  begun  to  tell  us — 
even  the  least  sophisticated  citizens — that 
violence  only  breeds  more  violence.  Yet 
nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
creative  or  effective — not  even  Quakers! 

We,  like  all  Americans,  are  unused  to 
self-examination.  It  is  much  easier  to  sim- 
ply rely  on  old  reactions,  blame  ourselves 
for  being  remiss  somehow,  and  mourn  our 
weakness.  But  sooner  or  later  the  question 
arises,  why  is  this  all  happening?  What 
did  we  do  to  cause  this  terrible  act?  Or  did 
we? 

If  we  force  ourselves  to  go  on  and 
examine  this  question,  we  have  to  take  a 
look  at  our  history.  If  we  are  brave 
enough  to  continue,  we  find  that  America 
as  a nation  (that  means  us,  too)  has  done 
much  in  the  world  that  is  reprehensible, 
shortsighted  and  downright  cruel  and  may 
be  doing  something  right  this  minute  that 
is  horrible  and  counterproductive.  We 
have  been  stealing  our  security  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  We  have  armed  the 
wrong  people,  fought  the  wrong  wars, 
spent  our  money  on  the  wrong  things,  lis- 
tened to  the  wrong  “information,”  sup- 


ported the  wrong  regimes.  Most  of  all,  we 
have  allowed  our  government  and  our 
economic  system  to  exploit  peoples  of  the 
world  who  have  no  power  to  resist.  From 
this  we  have  reaped  benefits.  In  the  proc- 
ess we  have  become  a superpower  with 
little  or  no  consideration  of  what  responsi- 
bility is  involved  with  such  tremendous 
force,  and  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of, 
or  respect  for,  those  whose  cultures  are 
radically  different  from  ours.  (Yes,  Quak- 
ers, too!) 

Considering  how  long  we  have  been 
captive  to  our  self-satisfaction,  it  will  re- 
quire nothing  less  than  a sincere  turn- 
around at  the  deepest  levels  of  American 
life.  It  will  involve  changing  our  whole 
false  moral  stand,  our  whole  habit  of  lord- 
ing it  over  others  at  the  same  time  we  are 
seducing  them  into  our  way  of  life  without 
their  awareness  or  their  choice.  We  will 
have  to  stop  making  money  out  of  other 
people’s  degradation  and  their  lack  of  so- 
phistication. We  will  have  to  stop  trying 
to  overwhelm  others  when  they  displease 
us — or  when  they  attack  us  out  of  des- 
peration— not  hatred. 

If  we  sincerely  want  to  know — 
“What  can  I do?” — we  have  only  to  pick 
up  the  nearest  phone  book  and  look  up  the 
nearest  school  or  church  or  temple  or  city 
hall  or  service  organization  or  state 
agency  and  volunteer  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  improve  any  number  of  horrid  con- 
ditions that  plague  those  less  privileged 
than  we.  It  is  not  leadership  that  we  lack, 
but  consistent  followership.  Any  one  of  a 


number  of  NGOs  knows  what 
can  be  done  and  has  been  beg- 
ging us  to  do  it.  In  conscien- 
tiously following  their  sugges- 
tions, and  in  convincing  others 
to  join  us,  we  would  be 
renegotiating  our  democracy, 
we  would  be  participating  in 
life,  we  would  be  taking  the 
first  step.  The  real  battle  here  is 
against  ourselves,  not  against  a 
boogaboo  called  “terrorism,” 
which  we  already  imagine  to  be 
a good  deal  worse  than  it  is,  or 
can  be. 

We  ordinary  people,  by 
the  millions,  (yes,  Quakers, 
too)  will  have  to  get  together 
and  take  the  risk  to  change 
American  behavior  in  the 
world.  This  will  require  ad- 
dressing our  government  offi- 
cials, media  and  the  corporate 
power  structure  with  letters,  phone  calls, 
visits,  non-violent  demonstrations  at 
every  level  and  consistently.  We  must 
demand  alternatives  to  greed  and  cru- 
elty, to  militarism  and  economic  dispari- 
ties. We  must  articulate  the  vision  of  a 
more  human  world. 

Then  the  pent-up  rage  of  those 
whom  our  economic  and  cultural  domi- 
nation has  been  offending  and  destroy- 
ing will  give  way  to  the  possibility  of 
increasing  justice  and  peace.  Making 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  education  and 
opportunities  available  to  millions  of 
those  who  have  nothing — and  on  their 
own  terms,  not  ours — will  expand  their 
hope  and,  at  the  same  time,  our  security. 
Then,  and  only  then,  the  organized  ter- 
rorism of  violence  and  war  will  be  seen 
as  unnecessary  and  counterproduc- 
tive.— Jean  Gerard,  Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  Pasadena,  CA. 

Hijacking  the 
American  People 

The  war  in  Central  Asia  has  been  la- 
beled the  “War  on  Terrorism,”  but 
the  label  doesn’t  make  sense.  You  can’t 
bomb  terrorism.  You  can’t  even  bomb  ter- 
rorists without  targeting  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. We  have  even  been  warned  by  the 
administration  to  expect  increased  inci- 
dents of  terrorism  here  at  home.  It  doesn’t 
take  a pacifist  to  see  that  we  aren’t  going 

(“ Friendly  Views,  " continued  on  page  21) 
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The  Paradox  of  Pain 
and  the  Presence 


QUAKER  Q BOOKS 


This  article  is  excerpted  from  an  essay  entitled  “The 
Perfect  Paradox"  in  God  the  Trickster?  ( Quaker  Books: 
London,  2001),  an  anthology  edited  by  Ben  Pink  Dan- 
delion, who  writes  of  this  book’s  premise:  “Nothing  is 
an  accident.  Nothing  is  a coincidence.  But  what  if  there 
are  sometimes  three  meanings ? The  mundane;  the  hid- 
den meaning  we  see  at  first  from  God;  and  a deeper- 
meaning-behind-the-holy-trick  that  we  only  find  out 
later,  if  at  all.  To  all  of  our  essayists  questions  such  as 
these  are  important  as  they  reflect  upon  their  personal 
relationship  with  God.  ” 


of  God 

by  Kirsten  Backstrom 
Multnomah  (Oregon)  Meeting 

Several  years  ago,  after  being  very  sick 
for  a long  time,  I was  diagnosed  with 
Hodgkin’s  Disease — a lymphatic  cancer. 
For  me,  having  a life-threatening  illness 
was  an  extraordinary  opportunity.  As  I 
went  through  chemotherapy  and  radiation 
treatments,  I experienced  every  moment 
with  overwhelming  vividness  and  rich- 
ness, and  found  a sense  of  larger  and 
deeper  meaning  in  even  the  most  mundane 
or  miserable  moments.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  my  illness  was  filled  with  experi- 
ences of  humiliation,  pain,  grief,  despair, 
frustration,  and  fear. 

The  “good”  and  the  “bad”  qualities  of 
my  experience,  the  mundane  and  the  pro- 
found, all  came  together.  I could  lie  still 
for  hours  finding  infinite  delight  in  the 
way  that  light  struck  through  the  window 
and  fell  on  the  blanket;  yet  simultaneously 
I could  be  squirming  with  pain  and  nau- 
sea, longing  for  something  to  distract  me 
from  the  intensity  of  the  moment.  I could 
feel  sheer  love,  gratitude  and  tenderness 
as  my  partner  stroked  my  back  to  soothe 
me  to  sleep;  yet  simultaneously  I could 
feel  a desperate  grief  and  anxiety  at  the 
thought  of  what  I was  putting  her  through, 
the  helplessness  we  both  felt  as  my  body 
wrestled  with  cancer. 

My  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  (an 
unpredictable  Trickster  of  a God)  was 
constant  during  this  time.  And  this  sense 
of  presence  did  not  come  through  the  joy- 
ful side  of  things  alone;  it  came  through 
the  paradox  of  the  joy  and  the  pain  coin- 
ciding. I sensed  something  that  went  be- 
yond the  joy  and  the  pain,  something 
larger  than  either. 

Paradoxically,  this  seemed  to  be  an 
experience  greater  than  my  own  capacity 
for  experience.  It  was  certainly  greater 
than  anything  I can  describe.  So,  I will  try 
to  tell  of  it  through  stories,  through  my 
own  sorts  of  Trickster  tales,  through  in- 
stances of  particular  contradictions. 


One  afternoon,  at  the  peak 
of  my  chemotherapy  treatments, 

I went  out  for  a walk  in  an  ef- 
fort to  distract  myself  from  se- 
vere nausea.  The  anti-nausea 
medicine  I’d  been  taking  only 
worked  provisionally  and  the 
effects  wore  off  quickly:  I was 
doing  my  best  to  get  through  the 
last  hour  before  I could  take 
another  dose.  Walking  was  dif- 
ficult because  I was  extremely 
weak.  Periodically,  I would  stop 
and  sit  down  on  the  curb  and 
weep  almost  absent-mindedly, 
because  I seemed  not  to  have 
strength  enough  to  go  any  fur- 
ther. I knew  that  I presented  a 
strange  and  disturbing  specta- 
cle to  passersby:  a gaunt,  shiv- 
ering, bald  young  woman  sit- 
ting on  the  sidewalk  weeping.  I 
felt  embarrassment  and  loneli- 
ness when  I saw  how  people 
turned  away  from  me,  yet  I 
also  felt  a detached  under- 
standing that  I was  doing  my  best  and  that 
they  were  doing  their  best  as  well,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  explain  the  situation 
to  myself  or  anyone  else. 

By  the  time  I reached  home,  my  knees 
were  trembling  with  exhaustion  and  I was 
ferociously  dizzy  and  nauseated.  My  left 
arm  was  in  a sling  because  my  first  chemo- 
therapy treatment  had  leaked  from  the  vein 
and  damaged  nerves  and  tissue;  my  other 
arm  had  taken  all  of  the  chemotherapy 
since  then,  and  it  was  badly  bruised,  with 
the  hand  cramped  and  weakened.  I fum- 
bled my  keys  out  of  my  pocket  with  that 
hand  and  struggled  to  still  my  trembling  so 
I could  fit  the  door  key  into  the  lock.  Then 
I tried  to  turn  the  key,  but  the  lock  was 
tight  and  my  hand  did  not  have  the 
strength.  Weeping  with  frustration  and  des- 
peration, I fought  with  that  stiff,  unmoved 


key  for  what  seemed  ages.  I stopped  and 
sat  down  and  sobbed,  then  stood  and  tried 
again.  Finally,  the  bolt  turned  and  I was 
in. 

My  anti-nausea  medication  was  there 
on  the  table,  but  as  soon  as  I picked  up  the 
bottle  I knew  that  I was  in  trouble.  The 
child-proof  cap  was  twisted  tight:  with  my 
hands  in  this  condition,  I could  not  open 
it.  Again,  I struggled,  cried.  I thought  of 
breaking  the  plastic  bottle  with  a hammer, 
but  with  my  shaking  hands  I was  afraid  I 
would  crush  some  of  the  pills  or  scatter 
them  everywhere  (the  pills  cost  about  $20 
apiece  and  were  precious). 

Finally,  I took  the  pill  bottle  and  went 
out  into  the  neighborhood,  knocking  on 
doors,  looking  for  someone  who  might  be 
home  on  a weekday  afternoon  to  help  me. 
About  a block  away,  a young  man  an- 
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swered  his  door  and,  looking  at  me  with 
mingled  suspicion  and  compassion,  he 
opened  my  medicine.  I went  home,  crying 
with  relief  now,  and  also  laughing  at  my- 
self and  the  situation. 

During  the  hour  or  so  that  this  adven- 
ture took,  I was  a walking  paradox.  I was 
utterly  abject,  helpless;  and  I was  de- 
tached, curious  about  what  would  happen 
next,  gently  amused.  I noticed  nothing  but 
my  own  misery;  and  I noticed  that  I was 
being  humbled,  challenged,  shown  the 
world  and  my  neighborhood  from  an  en- 
tirely new  perspective.  I was  humiliated 
by  appearing  as  a beggar  on  a stranger’s 
doorstep;  and  I was  touched  by  the  simple 
humanity  of  our  interaction.  Peculiarly,  I 
felt  grateful  not  only  for  the  relief  of  tak- 
ing my  medication  and  lying  down  safely 
at  home,  but  also  for  the  experience  itself 
as  a whole. 

When  my  own  hands  failed  me,  I 
found  myself  “in  the  hands  of  God.”  Ulti- 
mately, I was  handled  with  care,  respect, 
protective  reassurance... yet,  God  had  also 
handled  me  rather  roughly,  as  a puppy 
plays  with  a slipper. 

When  I speak  of  God  “handling  me 
roughly,”  I am  speaking  metaphorically, 
rather  than  literally.  I don’t  think  of  God 
as  a being  who  determines  or  even  influ- 
ences my  personal  experiences  in  this  di- 
rect sort  of  way.  Instead,  I feel  that  I’m 
“handled”  by  God  in  the  same  sense  that  I 
am  “handled”  by  life  itself.  There  are  pat- 
terns that  emerge  in  life,  and  I believe  that 
such  patterns  are  meaningful.  This  mean- 
ingful tendency  toward  pattern  and  pur- 
pose is  what  I recognize  as  God  interact- 
ing with  our  experiences.  Perhaps  how  we 
interpret  and  respond  to  this  interaction  is 
what  gives  our  relationship  to  God  fluid, 
unpredictable,  trickster-ish  quality.  My 
own  interpretation  of  my  interaction  with 
God  is  characterized  by  paradox.  I am 
reminded  of  the  apparently  contradictory 
biblical  phrase,  “I  believe.  Help  thou  my 
unbelief’  (Mark  9:24),  although  I feel  a 
sense  of  deep  “rightness”  and  ultimate 
faith  in  this  God  of  pattern  and  purpose, 
enough  belief  to  address  God  in  my  own 
mind  as  present  being,  the  very  nature  of 
my  belief  is  that  it  is  reinforced  (or  dimin- 
ished) by  my  own  willingness  (or  unwill- 
ingness) to  flow  along  with  experiences 
and  meanings  I do  not  understand.  The 
raw  (sometimes  very  raw)  material  of  ex- 
perience offers  opportunities  for  belief 
through  unbelief  while  absolute  certainties 
can  close  our  minds  to  revelations  of  truth 


that  do  not  fit  our  preconceptions.  Ac- 
knowledging our  doubts  and  confusions, 
our  unbelief,  can  leave  us  room  for  new 
and  surprising  interactions  with  God. 
Only  by  trusting  in  the  midst  of  my  unbe- 
lief can  I learn  to  interact  with  the  tricky 
unreasonable  aspects  of  my  life,  and  thus 
find  openings  to  God  beyond  the  grasp  of 
my  reason.... 


At  various  times  during  my  own  ex- 
perience with  cancer,  I had  tiny  glimpses 
of  the  kind  of  transcendence  that  may  be 
found  through  suffering.  There  were  many 
miserable  and  painful  side  effects  from 
chemotherapy,  radiation,  and  the  cancer 
itself  that  left  me  exhausted  and  often  de- 
spairing— but  almost  always  when  these 
troubles  reached  a pitch  that  seemed  unen- 
durable, there  would  be  a kind  of  break- 
through: not  an  easing  of  symptoms,  but  a 
shift  in  attitude  and  a sense  of  peace. 

During  the  six  weeks  when  I was  re- 
ceiving high  daily  doses  of  radiation,  I 
experienced  my  whole  body,  in  fact  my 
whole  being,  in  a state  of  continuous  suf- 
fering. My  esophagus  was  being  badly 
burned  by  the  treatments,  so  I could  not 
swallow  solid  food,  and  swallowing  even 
small  amounts  of  liquid  was  very  painful. 
There  was  a constant  trickle  of  saliva  run- 
ning down  the  back  of  my  throat,  and  I 
was  perpetually  fighting  the  gag  reflex 
and  the  impulse  to  swallow  repeatedly.  If 
I became  preoccupied  by  this  sensation,  I 
would  begin  to  choke:  gagging,  coughing, 
and  hiccuping  convulsively.  The  skin  on 
my  chest,  back,  and  neck  was  burned.  I 
was  weak  and  nauseated,  hungry  but  un- 
able to  eat,  and  deeply  depressed  as  a re- 
sult of  the  helplessness  I felt. 

One  day,  all  of  this  reached  an  un- 
bearable pitch,  and  I found  myself 
hunched  miserably  on  a kitchen  chair  try- 
ing to  choke  down  a dose  of  liquid  pain 
medicine,  fighting  tears  because  crying 
itself  was  painful.  I felt  utterly  sorry  for 
myself,  and  it  seemed  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  point  in  being  alive  when  things 
were  this  bad. 

But,  in  the  moment  of  having  this 
thought,  it  occurred  to  me  simply  and  im- 
mediately that  my  very  helplessness  was  a 
unique  and  incredible  opportunity.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  I could  do  in  that 
moment  but  let  go  and  experience  being 
alive — I was  not  responsible  for  imparting 
meaning  to  my  life,  for  “doing”  anything 
in  the  world,  for  proving  anything  to  my- 


self or  anyone  else.  I was  not,  at  that  mo- 
ment, capable  of  doing  or  being  any  of  the 
things  I’d  always  identified  with;  no  label 
would  fit,  not  even  my  name.  And,  para- 
doxically, this  absence  of  identity  and  at- 
tachment filled  me  with  a deeper  sense  of 
individuality.  I felt  myself  as  a “soul” 
flowing  from  God  and  returning  to  God. 
No  aspect  of  my  true  self  was  lost,  only  an 
old,  superficial  skin  was  sloughed  off. 
There  was  also  that  indescribable  sense  of 
a presence  that  went  beyond  myself-a 
perception  of  God  as  something  or  some- 
one real  and  immediate,  not  human-like  at 
all,  but  of  an  entirely  “other”  order  of  be- 
ing. I experienced  this  not  in  a flash  of 
illumination,  but  in  a deep  yet  familiar 
and  almost  ordinary  certainty  and  trust. 

The  entire  process  of  my  illness  was 
an  encounter  with  the  prospect  of  my  own 
eventual  death,  and  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional suffering  I experienced  along  the 
way  was  in  a sense  an  experience  of  death 
on  a small  scale:  the  erasure  of  immediate 
ego-identity  and  the  glimpse  of  another 
sort  of  identity  beyond. 

In  the  aloneness,  the  isolation,  the  sin- 
gling out,  the  individuating  process  of 
death,  there  is  an  emergence  of  what  it 
means  to  be  the  responsible  bearer  of  a 
life  design  (Douglas  Steere,  On  Begin- 
ning from  Within,  1943:130). 

Nevertheless,  I want  to  emphasize 
that  my  physical  suffering  was  not  eased 
in  the  slightest  by  this  realization  of  a 
larger  order  of  being.  In  fact,  I was  very 
much  aware  of  my  body’s  misery,  and 
very  much  afraid  of  identity-loss  and  ulti- 
mately of  death,  but  I also  felt  a deep 
compassion  for  that  misery,  as  though  it 
were  happening  to  someone  else.  I was 
able  to  perceive  that  true  compassion  was 
expansive  enough  to  include  all  suffering, 
not  merely  my  own. 

How  can  the  divine  compassion  of 
God  encompass  the  horrors  of  human  suf- 
fering? Of  course,  this  is  a paradox  that 
theologians  and  religious  seekers  of  all 
kinds  have  wrestled  with  for  centuries. 
Whether  God  is  seen  as  a Father-creator 
or  a Light  or  a Trickster  or  something  still 
more  indescribable,  God  is  generally  per- 
ceived as  an  embodiment  of  compassion. 
In  a recent  workshop  on  Quaker  faith  as  it 
relates  to  death  and  dying,  we  were  asked 
to  speak  of  our  most  basic  assumptions 
and  beliefs.  One  particular  phrase  was 
repeated  by  many  of  those  present:  “God 
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is  love.” 

Yet  the  universe  seems  so  unloving! 
Not  only  are  there  horrors  like  genocide 
and  torture,  but  the  simple  reality  of  all  of 
our  lives  is  that  we  will  die,  and  that  death 
involves  loss:  both  emotional  and  physical 
pain.  We  will  all,  in  the  course  of  our  life- 
times, suffer  pain  in  varying  degrees,  and 
for  most  of  us  there  will  be  at  least  brief 
experiences  of  excruciating  pain.  We  will 
all  lose  people  we  love,  and  suffer  large 
and  small  tragedies  of  many  kinds. 

I have  always  found  the  Buddhist 
concept  of  universal  suffering  a bit  hard  to 
swallow,  since  I am  fairly  optimistic  and 
tend  to  enjoy  life  most  of  the  time — but  it 
is  also  clear  that  the  worst  misery  that  any 
person  on  earth  has  suffered  is  not  alien  to 
my  own  experience.  Pain  and  grief  are 
inevitable,  and  every  time  we  love  or  feel 
joy  we  are  opening  ourselves  to  the  pain 
of  an  ending.  My  reverence  for  the  beauti- 
ful things  in  my  life  is  tempered,  and 
strengthened,  by  the  awareness  that  I can- 
not keep  them.  Although  I have  survived 
one  bout  with  cancer,  I know  that  this 
very  body  that  I think  of  as  myself  will 
sometime  within  the  next  thirty  years  or 
so,  sooner  or  later,  die  and  disintegrate.  I 
know  that  the  work  I’ve  done  and  the  love 
I’ve  felt  in  the  world  will  be  absorbed  into 
something  larger,  as  a wave  settles  back 
into  the  sea.  I can  only  trust  and  hope  that 
some  personal  essence  extends  beyond 
this  lifetime.  But  I do  not  know  what  such 
an  essence  might  consist  of — and  I feel 
sure  that  it  will  not  include  most  of  the 
features  of  my  present  identity. 

However,  the  idea  that  pain,  sorrow 
and  transience  make  this  an  “unloving” 
sort  of  world  is  only  a superficial  judg- 
ment. In  fact,  the  greatest  paradox  of  all 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  pain  and  sor- 
row are  just  as  much  at  the  heart  of  God 
as  are  joy  and  contentment.  Compassion 
unites  grief  and  love  in  a perfect  paradox. 
It  is  a state  of  sheer  intimacy  and  open- 
ness in  the  face  of  deep  suffering:  it  is  a 
transcendence  of  separateness  that  comes 
about  through  the  most  palpable  experi- 
ence of  separateness. 

After  the  nerve  injury  to  my  arm  dur- 
ing chemotherapy,  I had  several  weeks  of 
intense  pain,  which  could  fortunately  be 
controlled  by  keeping  the  whole  arm  liter- 
ally half-frozen,  with  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  ice  packs.  Since  the  pain  could  be 
turned  on  and  off  with  ice,  and  since  it 
was  confined  to  a limited  area,  it  offered 


me  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  my 
own  pain  thresholds  and  with  pain  manage- 
ment techniques.  At  one  point,  I worked 
with  a friend  who  is  a therapist,  in  an  effort 
to  further  explore  what  pain  actually  is  and 
how  to  cope  with  it. 

We  began  by  setting  the  ice  pack 
aside,  and  he  asked  me  to  focus  on  the  sen- 
sations that  developed  in  my  arm.  In  a 
short  time,  the  pain  was  enough  to  make 
my  breathing  rapid  and  shaky,  and  I had 
the  frantic  impulse  to  retrieve  the  ice  pack 
and  stop  the  whole  experiment.  I resisted 
and  held  on,  as  my  heart  started  to  race  and 
I broke  out  in  a sweat.  It  felt  as  if  the  tis- 
sues of  my  arm  were  shot  through  with 
electricity.  It  felt  as  if  the  veins  in  my  arm 
were  pulsing  and  swollen  with  a molten 
liquid.  A moment  later,  these  specific  sen- 
sations gave  way  to  a vast,  dizzying  spiral 
of  pain,  like  a hot,  harsh  light  that  swirled 
all  around  me,  sucking  me  down. 

Still,  my  friend  urged  me  to  enter  the 
pain  itself,  to  imagine  walking  right  into  it. 
He  suggested  that  once  I was  inside  of  it, 
the  pain  would  change  and  end.  It  did  not 
happen  like  that.  Instead,  as  I imagined 
walking  into  the  pain,  the  light  brightened 
and  the  pain  increased. 

And  then,  I was  aware  that  I seemed  to 
be  experiencing  this  from  two  distinct  per- 
spectives at  once.  I was  in  the  very  center 
of  the  pulsing  pain — burning  alive,  ab- 
sorbed utterly  by  suffering.  And,  I was  also 
aware  of  this  suffering  as  if  from  the  out- 
side, observing  it.  As  soon  as  I recognized 
this  larger  point  of  view,  I felt  a rush  of 
empathy  and  protectiveness  towards  the 
part  of  me  that  was  suffering. 

The  suffering  was  increasing  steadily 
as  I watched,  yet  at  the  same  time  I could 
observe  this  suffering  objectively,  with 
complete  detachment.  It’s  too  bad  that 
“objectivity”  and  “detachment”  are  the 
only  words  available  to  describe  this  feel- 
ing; in  our  everyday  language  these  words 
imply  a kind  of  coldness,  an  absence  of 
caring.  In  fact,  however,  the  particular  kind 
of  objectivity  I am  trying  to  describe  was 
anything  but  cold,  anything  but  neutral.  It 
was  a paradox  of  compassion — a huge  ten- 
derness toward  the  one  suffering  pain,  yet  a 
detachment  that  made  this  tenderness  ex- 
pand to  include  all  pain  suffered  by  any- 
one, ever. 

I am  trying  to  describe  the  indescrib- 
able. The  pain  was  very  real,  and  it  grew  all- 
encompassing — not  only  my  own  pain,  but 
the  essence  of  pain  itself.  And  yet  the  com- 
passion was  just  as  vast.  I felt  that  I compre- 


hended, with  grief  and  tenderness,  the 
meaning  of  all  this  pain,  and  could  see  no 
separation  between  myself  and  every  other 
being  who  has  ever  suffered.  The  suffer- 
ing and  the  love  both  seemed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  what  we  are  at  the  deepest  level. 
And  God  seemed  to  be  present  in  the  bril- 
liance of  this  profound,  paradoxical  com- 
passion. 

This  was  rather  overwhelming,  of 
course,  and  yet  it  was  only  a brief,  easy 
step  away  from  ordinary  experience.  My 
friend  and  I sat  in  his  living  room;  some- 
one upstairs  was  moving  furniture;  it  was 
raining  outside.  But  the  power  of  the  ex- 
perience was  real  and  we  both  felt  it.  I 
couldn’t  have  adequately  described  the 
sensations  to  my  friend  and  didn’t  try,  yet 
we  both  felt  the  compassion  and  both  en- 
tered into  it  or  were  gathered  in  by  it.  For 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  we  sat  there  sharing 
the  pain  and  beaming  with  joy.  And  then  it 
seemed  time  to  return  to  normal.  My  arm 
hurt  and  I had  had  enough.  I put  the  ice 
pack  back  on  and  went  home  to  sleep  for  a 
long  time. 

I’ve  been  self-conscious  about  re- 
counting this  experience  of  compassion 
before  now,  because  I’m  afraid  that  if  I 
cannot  express  the  paradoxical  nature  of 
it,  then  it  will  simply  seem  melodramatic 
if  not  megalomaniac.  Here  are  the  pieces 
of  the  paradox,  all  tumbled  together  like 
chips  of  colored  glass  in  the  lens  of  a ka- 
leidoscope: the  experience  was  extraordi- 
nary, and  it  was  an  experience  available  to 
anyone,  anytime;  it  was  a help  to  me  per- 
sonally in  coping  with  pain,  and  it  was  not 
about  my  private  pain  at  all  but  something 
in  comparison  with  which  my  own  pain 
was  nothing. 

If  peering  into  the  kaleidoscope  of 
this  experience  gave  me  a glimpse  through 
pain  to  something  larger,  it  was  certainly 
not  a revelation  uniquely  bestowed  on  me; 
it  was  more  of  a demonstration  of  how 
God  is  present  as  an  essential  part  of  our 
very  humanness,  something  both  within 
and  beyond  all  of  us  without  distinction. 
Compassion  is  entirely  different  from  pity: 
it  allows  for  no  separation  between  the 
sufferer  and  the  compassionate  one,  be- 
tween the  needy  and  the  needed.  I can 
only  begin  to  understand  it  after  having 
had  a small  experience  of  what  it  is  like.  It 
is  the  capacity  in  each  individual  to  truly 
know  the  nature  of  pain  in  others  and  in 
ourselves — to  grasp  our  shared  human- 
ness, and  begin  to  comprehend  the  truth 
expressed  by  the  words  “God  is  love.”  □ 
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The  Luminous  One 

from  A Little  Journal  of  Devotions* 
by  Ellie  Shacter  (La  Jolla,  CA,  Meeting) 
and  Francis  D.  Hole 

To  really  be  in  this  moment, 

In  a life  force  uniquely  mine, 

I’ve  had  to  look  past  the  torment 
And  focus  on  Presence  Divine. 

Not  that  the  torment’s  imagined; 

But  I prefer  to  look  toward  the  sun, 
And  choose  who  will  lead  in  my  pageant! 
I’ve  chosen  the  Luminous  One. 
When  we’re  gathered  in  silent  meeting, 
That  One,  who  chose  us  to  be  Friends, 
Brings  a gathering  greeting; 

Our  hushed  group  then  gently  transcends. 


True  worship  is  offering  oneself  to  one’s  beautiful  “keeper,”  from 
whom  one  received  this  gift  of  life,  and  from  whom  one  receives 
both  security  and  growth  each  day. 

Best  Beloved,  who  cherished  me  first,  some  days  1 sense  that  l carry 
you  around  within  me  and  that  you  are  always  present  in  me.  / do  not 
need  to  go  to  a cathedral  of  stone  to  find  you.  You  are  not  outside 
me,  but  within.  I can  never  be  lost.  When  l sit  in  stillness,  I gradually 
feel  your  power  in  me,  and  I do  nothing  to  resist  it  or  guide  it.  I ac- 
cept you.  By  the  end  of  my  quiet  time  / have  certainty.  In  the  pure 
silence  I have  received  assurance.  Thank  you. 


Lois  Barton  (Eugene,  OR,  Meet- 
ing) writes:  “The  content  of  this  little 
book  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
four  brief  exercises  in  reaching  to 
one’s  relationship  to  the  Divine 
within  and  universally.  Each  contem- 
plative offering  looks  to  one’s  aware- 
ness of  Presence:  reaching,  praying, 
apologizing,  exploring,  questioning, 
revealing  how  often  we  fail  to  pin- 
point the  many  ways  we  are  dis- 
tracted. 

“These  meditations  could  well 
serve  as  daily  devotional  readings,  for 
more  than  three  months  used  once 
over.  They  contain  insights  that  can 
challenge  the  reader  again  and  again, 
creating  enduring  value  in  this  small 
volume.” 


A Little  Journal  of 
Devotions  out  of 
Quaker  Worship 


Arc  experiment  with  104  entries 
across  two  thousand  miles 


by  Francis  I).  Hole  . 
and  Eiiie  Shatter  jjjjj*  < Jp 


*This  book  was  recently  re-printed  by  Friends  General  Conference  and 
can  be  ordered  through  bookstore@fcgquaker.org. 


Photos  by  Chris  Willard,  Tacoma,  WA,  Meeting 

The  Missions 

from  Letters  from  Jian  Hi  and  Other  Poems 
by  Phyllis  Hoge  Thompson,  Albuquerque,  NM,  Meeting 


I’ve  needed  you,  God, 

and  the  words  the  Christians  tell  us 

are  what  I’ve  wanted  to  believe — 

that  there  is  an  emperor  for  the  universe — 

you — and  you  made  it 

and  will  rule  it  till  the  end  of  all  the  ages, 

that  you  are  good  even  if  you  cannot  be  kind, 

that  you  listen  to  us, 

that  you  on  your  everlasting  throne  are  dark  to  us 
because  you  wear  brightness  of  the  morning  star 
as  grass  wears  shadow, 
and  stand  in  light  as  if  it  were  your  sandal. 

I’ve  needed  to  speak  with  someone  I trust 
who  stays  silent. 

I’ve  needed  to  hold  quiet  inside  myself, 
to  kneel  down  before  the  spirit  of  all  things. 

That  is  why  I went  to  the  hall  where  the  Christians  go — 
to  find  you. 

But  the  cross  in  a restless  balance 
strains  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
pushes  apart,  pulls  the  mind  from  its  center. 

I cannot  sleep  my  way  into  it. 

Neither  can  I find  any  peace 

in  how  the  Christians  tell  their  stories  about  Jesus. 

Their  voices  are  feverish 

as  if  they’ve  scratched  over  stones  flame-roasted  to  scarlet 
or  smoldering  dull  vermilion  in  the  dark. 

Surely  a plain  and  possible  good  underlies  such  riches, 
but  I cannot  get  close  enough  to  know  it. 

("The  Missions,  ” continued  on  page  13) 
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V/e  asked  him  to  wash  his 
hands.  That’s  all  we  said. 
Please  wash  your  hands 
before  you  handle  the  food. 
And  he  flew  into  a rage.  He 
cursed  us.  He  slammed 
doors.  He  sent  his  friends 
running  for  cover.  A fright- 
ening display  of  unleashed, 
uncontrollable  anger  washed 
over  us  like  an  unchecked 
wave.  The  employees  who 
worked  with  me  in  the 
mental  health  facility  were 
frozen  in  place,  and  they 
looked  at  me  with  a clear,  but 
unspoken  question  in  their 
eyes:  What  are  you  going  to  do? 

What,  indeed,  shall  I do? 
Asking  this  question,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  my 
biggest  mistake  in  both 
pastoral  ministry  and  crisis 
counseling.  What  shall  I do? 
How  can  I fix  it?  I asked  the 
same  questions  when  I served 
as  pastor  for  a small  church. 
How  can  1 help  these  people 
who  look  to  me  for  guidance, 
decision-making,  problem- 
solving, fixing?  How  do  I 
respond  to  these  cries  for 
help?  What  shall  I do  to 
alleviate  the  crisis? 


These  questions  all  point 
to  my  unfortunate  state  of 
forgetfulness  - I am  not  in 
charge.  I seem  to  have 
trouble  remembering  this. 
And  it’s  no  wonder.  People 
tend  to  act  as  iff  am  in 
charge  - the  members  of  the 
congregation,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  employees  in 
the  mental  health  facility 
where  1 now  work  all  act  as  if 
I am  really  the  one  in  charge. 
Sometimes  I act  that  way 
myself.  But  the  bald  truth  is 
that  I am  not  in  charge. 

This  is  my  biggest 
lesson,  and  it  is 
one  that  I am 
reminded  of  on  a 
daily  basis.  I am 
not  in  charge  of 
the 

schizoaffective 
man  who  is 
raging  in  the 
hallway.  I am  not 
in  charge  of  the 
18-year  old  who 
has  decided  to 
abort  her  fetus.  I 
am  not  in  charge 
of  the  drug  user 
who  calls  me  at  3 a.m.  to  wail 


about  his  situation.  In  every 
case,  the  cry  for  help  is  a cry 
for  healing.  And  I am  not  in 
charge  of  healing.  Frankly,  I 
don’t  even  know  what  healing 
looks  like  most  of  the  time. 
So  asking  ‘what  can  I do’  is  a 
little  like  trying  to  eat  ice 
cream  in  Alabama  in  the 
middle  of  August  - we  might 
get  the  job  done,  but  in  our 
rush  to  do  so,  we  never 
experience  the  true  essence  of 
the  ice  cream  itself. 

According  to  pastoral 
psychotherapist,  Valerie 
DeMarinis,  the  response  for 


“So  asking  ‘ what  can  I do 1 is  a 
little  like  trying  to  eat  ice 
cream  in  Alabama  in  the 
middle  of  August  -we  i night 
get  the  job  done , but  in  our 
rush  to  do  so , we  never 
experience  the  true  essence  of 
the  ice  cream  itself 11 


Continued  on  page  2. 
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“The  pastoral  care 
courses  I have 
taken  at  ESR  have 
been  demanding 
and  rewarding.  At 
CPE  this  summer, 
my  group  included 
some  wonderful 
ministers  from 
other  seminaries  in 
it.  As  we  compared 
what  we  had  been 
taught  it  did  not 
take  long  for  us  all 
to  agree  that  ESR 
had  given  me  a 
truly  superior 
pastoral  care 
foundation.” 

— Steve  Ackley , 
current  ESR  student 


pastoral  caregivers  may  be 
found  within  the  confines  of 
the  word  itself  - pastoral,  or 
rather,  “past”-“oral”.  She 
states  that  “past”  refers  to 
history,  memories,  and 
meaning-making,  and  that 
“oral”  refers  to  naming. 
Consequently,  the  pastoral 
care  of  a faith  community  is 
one  that  articulates  a faith 
tradition  and  names  its 
present  understanding  of  that 
faith.  With  an  individual, 
pastoral  care  may  help 
another  make  meaning  of 
their  experience,  and  help 
name  that  experience.  Thus, 
asking  the  drug  user  what  life 
was  like  before  drugs, 
exploring  the  difference,  and 
naming  it  are  all  pastoral 
functions,  and  steps  toward 
healing.  But  it  is  not  the 
healing  itself.  It  is  not  the 
essence  of  the  ice  cream. 


I would  go  one  step 
further.  A past-oral  response 
is  more  often  just  what  it  says 
- past  oral.  It  is  a response 
that  moves  past  speaking  or 
beyond  naming.  It  is  listen- 
ing. More  accurately,  it  is  not 
just  listening,  hut  deep 
listening.  At  the  core  of  true 
compassionate  care  is  a kind 
of  listening  that  allows  me  to 
hear  past  the  anger  or  the 
horrible  details  of  another’s 
life  situation,  and  gives  me 
the  opportunity 
to  enter  into  a 
committed,  yet 
equal,  relation- 
ship. We  are 
relationally 
together,  and 
together  we  are 
waiting  for  the 
Divine  presence 
that  moves 
beyond  speak- 
ing, and  pro- 
vides true 
healing.  Rela- 
tional attentiveness  is 
listening  ‘with’  rather  than 
listening  ‘to’.  It  is  being  with 
someone,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  providing  space  for 
them  to  be  alone  with  Divine 
presence.  At  times,  it  is 
simply  compassionate 
waiting  for  the  presence  of 
Divinity  to  do  the  real  doing. 

The  bottom  line  is  that 
true  pastoral  care  responds. 


We  respond  to  the  cries  of 
life.  We  respond  to  lives  that 
are  fdled  with  beauty  and 
tragedy,  pleasure  and  pain, 
joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and 
despair,  anger  and  peace.  We 
may  never  he  called  to 
respond  as  Rev.  Mychal 
Judge  was  called  when  he 
entered  the  World  Trade 
Center,  and  lost  his  own  life 
caring  for  others.  But  we  are 
called  to  respond.  Pastoral 
care  is  to  be  with  another  in 


relationship  during  these 
moments  - sharing  both 
beauty  and  tragedy,  joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  despair.  It 
is  celebrating  and  comfort- 
ing, laughing  and  crying 
together.  But  most  often  it  is 
simply  waiting  and  listening, 
fdled  with  hope,  and  know- 
ing in  our  deepest  parts  that 
Divine  presence  will  do  the 
real  doing. 


At  the  core  of  true  compassionate 
care  is  a kind  of  listening  that 
allows  me  to  hear  past  the  anger 
or  the  horrible  details  of  another's 
life  situation , and  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a 
committed , yet  equal , relationship. 


Vicki  Corkell 


Pastoral  Care^at  ESR 

FACULTY  FOCUS 

by  Bill  Ratliff,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling 


ifff>  provide  pastoral  care 
requires  passion  — a passion 
to  be  with  God  and  a passion 
to  be  with  people  in  ways 
that  are  caring  and  healing.  A 
lot  more  is  involved,  but 
passion  is  the  beginning 
point. 

Teaching  pastoral  care  at 
the  beginning  is  easy  because 
the  subject  connects.  We 
have  cared  for  others  and 
have  received  caring  at  a 
variety  of  points  in  our  lives. 
The  water  muddies  as  we 
begin  to  look  at  what  effective 
pastoral  care  involves.  By 
looking  at  ourselves  we  begin 
to  see  that  care  givers  need 
such  attributes  as  a ground- 
ing in  God’s  Spirit;  flexibility; 
courage;  sustained,  active 
listening;  and  ongoing  self- 
care.  Intellectual  tools  and 
content  are  also  required. 

For  example,  knowing  the 
history  of  pastoral  care  in  the 
life  of  the  faith  community 
through  the  ages  informs  us 
of  the  long  and  rich  tradition 
in  which  we  stand  and  can 
inspire  and  even  empower. 
Reading  current  literature  in 
the  field  broadens  and 
deepens  our  perspective.  In 
this  way  we  learn  to  take  into 
account  issues  of  age,  gender, 
race,  power  differentials, 
culture,  spiritual  develop- 
ment, and  what  issues  are 
being  dealt  with  at  that  point. 


Complexity  stares  us  in  the 
face,  and  we  wonder  who  is 
gifted  for  such  relationships? 
Certainly  not  us! 

The  Good  News  is  that 
we  can  learn,  if  we  have  the 
underlying  passion  men- 
tioned at  first.  And  we  find 
out  that  we  are  not  required 
to  fix  people  — that  is  left  to 
God.  Our  task  is  to  be  with 
people  and  use  all  our  skills 
and  intuitive  gifts.  The 
outcome  lies  in  God’s  hands. 
The  deep  belie!  that  there  is 
that  of  God  in  every  person, 
as  George  Fox  maintained, 
gets  tested,  then  hopefully 
embodied  in  our  relation- 
ships. 

In  order  to  be  with 
people,  we  have  also  to  learn 
to  be  with  ourselves.  Self- 
knowledge  is  required,  so 
that  we  have  some  awareness 
of  how  our  passion  for  caring 
meets  our  own  needs.  Caring 
for  others  always  meets  our 
own  need,  in  some  way,  or  we 
would  not  be  involved.  Once 
we  become  aware,  then  we 
can  tiy  to  meet  the  other 
person’s  need  rather  than 
strictly  our  own.  Awareness 
of  the  range  of  our  feelings, 
and  some  comfort  with  those 
feelings,  helps  us  sit  with 
another  person  who  may  be 
exploring  the  depths  of  their 
pain  or  rage. 

Learning  to  live  with  our 


own  helplessness  is  also 
necessary.  Especially  in  times 
of  terminal  illness  and  grief, 
there  is  little  concrete  we  can 
do.  In  our  need  to  do 
something,  we  can  say  things 
that  sound  inane  or  easy  and 
can  shut  down  the  other 
person.  We  may  tell  our- 
selves we  are  trying  to  “cheer 
up”  the  other  person,  when 
we  really  do  this  because  we 
are  attempting  to  make 
ourselves  feel  better.  The 
more  we  try  to  cheer  up 
someone,  unfortunately,  the 
worse  they  often  feel!  Prayer 
is  necessary  at  this  point  — 
turning  the  situation, 
including  our  own  helpless- 
ness, over  to  God. 

Good  self-care  is 
mandatory.  If  I don’t  take 
care  of  myself,  then  I have 
nothing  available  with  which 
to  care  for  others.  Jesus  talks 
about  loving  neighbor  as  we 
love  ourselves.  We  too  easily 
forget  the  last  three  words. 
Loving  self  is  not  easy  for 
many  of  us  who  were 
brought  up  in  a guilt-ridden 
faith,  as  I was.  I am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  we  are 
unable  to  love  others  to  any 
greater  degree  that  we  are 
able  to  love  ourselves.  God’s 
grace  and  love  converts  us,  so 
that  we  are  enabled  to  love 
God  and  sell  and  neighbor. 

Continued  on  page  5. 


“Our  task  is  to  be 
with  people  and 
use  all  our  skills 
and  intuitive  gifts. 

The  outcome  lies 
in  God’s  hands.” 


The 


PRISM > 


ALUMNI  FOCUS 

by  Keith  Dobyns , DO , M.Div.,  ESR  1998 


roject 


PRISM  TOPICS: 

• Introduction  to  Medical  Spirituality 

• Breaking  Bad  News  to  Patients 
and  Families 

• A Primer  in  World  Religions 

• Health  Care  in  the  Major  Religious 
Traditions 

• Responses  to  Suffering  within 
Different  Religions 

• Spiritual  Assessment 

• Medical  Rituals 

• The  Means  of  Medicine  vs.  the 
Ends  of  Faith 

• Hope:  Perspectives  of  Patients  & 
Clinicians 

• The  Patient’s  Experience  of  Shame 

• Listening  to  Patient  Confessions 

• Spiritual  versus  Psychiatric  Illness 

• Honoring  Spiritual  Needs  of 
Hospitalized  Patients 

• Caring  for  Demented  Patients 

• Caring  for  “Difficult”  Patients 

• Religious  Perspectives  on  Clinical 
Ethics 

• Facilitating  Advance  Directives 
Decisions 

• Understanding  the  Rules  of 
Poverty 

• Spiritual  Health,  Spiritual  Disease 
and  Spiritual  Abuse 

• Praying  with  Patients:  Benefits 
and  Dangers 

• Respecting  those  of  Other  Faiths 

• 12  Step  Spirituality:  Supporting 
Patients  in  Recovery 

• Accessing  Help  from  Community 
Pastors 

• Making  Space  for  Spirituality  in 
End  of  Life  Care 

• Homosexuality  within  Different 
Religious  Traditions 

• Sacred  Writings,  Art  and  Music  in 
Medical  Therapy 

• Theological  Understandings  of 
Medical  Error 


tA^July  of  2000  the 
Kettering  Medical  Center 
Network  in  Dayton,  Ohio 
launched  PRISM,  the 
Program  for  the  Integration 
of  Spirituality  and  Medicine. 
With  the  guidance  and 
support  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Healthcare 
Research  we  received  an 
award  from  the  Charles  F. 
Kettering  Foundation  to 
fund  our  trial  year.  We  have 
begun  our  second  year  with 
the  ongoing  support  of 
Kettering’s  Department  of 
Pastoral  Services. 

This  project  grew  out  of 
a particular  concern  that 
called  me  to  ESR,  for  the 
emotional  and  spiritual  needs 
of  my  fellow  physicians. 
During  twelve  years  of  rural 
medical  practice  I had 
become  convinced  that 
altruism  was  insufficient 
motivation  for  the  practice  of 
medicine.  My  colleagues  and 
I needed  a spirituality  and  a 
theology  that  could  embrace 
suffering  as  well  as  hard 
work,  and  that  could  sustain 
hope  in  the  midst  of  daily 
encounters  with  tragedy. 
Though  I continued  to 
practice  medicine  after 
moving  to  Richmond,  my 
five  years  of  seminary  study 
were  largely  devoted  to 
examining  the  spiritual 
foundations  of  medical 


practice. 

A residency  in  Clinical 
Pastoral  Education  allowed 
me  to  apply  this  work  in  a 
clinical  setting.  With  another 
Kettering  chaplain,  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  I was  given  the 
opportunity  to  observe  and 
respond  to  the  spiritual  stress 
of  medical  students  and 
residents  as  they  learned  to 
work  with  the  sick  and  dying, 
and  struggled  to  make  sense 
of  this  experience.  The 
following  year  we  developed 
the  PRISM  curriculum  to 
formally  introduce  spiritual- 
ity into  the  training  of 
medical  residents  and 
students  in  the  Kettering 
Network  Hospitals. 

We  adapted  the  prism 
metaphor  from  a famous 
demonstration  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  wherein  the  full 
spectrum  of  colors  produced 
by  a prism  was  refracted  back 
into  white  light  by  a second 
prism.  Before  Newton  no 
one  had  understood  that 
white  light  contained  within 
it  the  full  spectrum  of  colors, 
which  could  be  reintegrated 
into  a “whole”  and  pure  state. 
(This  mid  17th  century 
experiment  may  have 
influenced  early  Quaker 
understandings  of  The  Light.) 

The  metaphor  of 
refracting  and  reintegrating 
prisms  guide  this  project 


constantly.  Medicine’s  “first 
prism”  has  achieved  astound- 
ing successes  by  learning  to 
refract  apart  and  analyze  the 
attributes  of  a human. 
Clinical  successes  result  from 
carefully  manipulating  these 
separate  anatomic  parts  and 
separate  physiological 
processes  without  destroying 
the  overall  integrity  of  the 
individual.  In  so  far  as  this 
reductionism  emphasizes  the 
parts  over  the  whole,  our 
lives  may  become  isolated 
from  any  larger  meanings  of 
creation.  We  need  the  second 
prisms  of  faith,  religion  and 
spirituality  to  reintegrate  the 
refracted  attributes  of  a 
human  life.  PRISM  seeks  to 
rediscover  and  reaffirm  the 
meaningful  and  coherent 
person  that  transcends  the 
sum  of  its  parts. 

In  this  program  we 
explore  religious  rituals  that 
anchor  the  person  within  a 
community  of  faith.  We 
introduce  ways  in  which 
spirituality  integrates  that 
person  into  a sense  of  whole 
and  purposeful  existence.  We 
acknowledge  the  existential 
meanings  that  undergird  the 
momentous  medical  deci- 
sions we  all  have  to  make.  We 
apply  these  insights  to 
specific  patient  care  issues, 
such  as  caring  for  patients 
with  dementia  or  with 


personality  disorders,  or 
suffering  from  substance 
abuse  or  poverty.  By  explor- 
ing the  diversity  of  ap- 
proaches by  which  persons 
make  sense  of  the  miracle  of 
life,  we  consider  ways  that 
medicine  can  serve  those 
meanings. 

Though  the  curriculum 
emphasizes  the  spiritual 
needs  of  patients  and  their 
families,  the  underlying  goal 
is  to  recognize  the  physician’s 
own  spirituality  as  a neces- 
sary resource.  We  introduce 
this  principle  with  the 
specific  example  of  caring  for 
the  demented:  clinicians  who 
are  able  to  discover  meaning- 
ful life  within  the  experience 
of  dementia  find  that  their 
patients  thrive  both  physi- 
cally and  emotionally.  The 
spiritual  and  emotional 
sensitivity,  which  is  exposed 
by  cognitive  loss,  can  be 
assumed  to  be  present  (albeit 
cognitively  suppressed)  in 
most  patients.  The  spiritual 
integration  of  the  physician 
who  searches  for  meaning  in 
each  patient  may  be  the 
subtle  difference  between 
clinical  competence  and 
excellence. 

Many  of  our  topics  are 
developed  in  small  group 
meetings  with  medical 
students  and  residents. 
PRISM  has  also  sponsored 


noontime  lecture  series  open 
to  community  clergy  and 
physicians.  These  lectures 
cover  topics  of  wider  interest 
and  alternate  with  a bi- 
monthly ethics  forum.  Panel 
discussions  have  been 
especially  well  received,  in 
which  respected  senior 
clinicians  of  different  faiths 
respond  to  the  spiritual 
challenges  of  clinical  practice. 

Another  aspect  of 
PRISM  is  our  training 
program  for  chaplains. 
Kettering’s  residents  in 
Clinical  Pastoral  Education 
participate  with  Internal 
Medicine  residents  in  the 
“morning  report”  discussion 
of  challenging  patients.  This 
activity  exposes  them  to  the 
unique  requirements  of 
clinical  objectivity  and  the 
emotional  and  spiritual 
demands  made  upon  the 
clinician.  It  also  fosters 
understanding  and  respect 
between  these  disciplines, 
and  promotes  our  chaplaincy 
residents’  confident  partici- 
pation in  patient  manage- 
ment. As  PRISM  matures  we 
expect  to  develop  a residency 
specialization  for  chaplains 
dedicated  to  working  with 
physicians  in  training. 


You  may  contact  Keith  about 
this  project  by  email: 
keith.dohyns@kmcnetwork.  org 


TEACHING  & LEARNING  continued  from  page  3. 


Ongoing  bathing  in  God’s 
love  and  the  life  of  the  Spirit 
are  essential  to  effective  self- 
care  and  then  effective 
pastoral  care. 

How  do  I teach  such 
pastoral  care?  Perhaps  a 
more  accurate  question  is, 
how  do  I provide  the  space 
for  students  to  be  obedient  to 
their  Inner  Teacher  and  learn 
to  be  effective  in  their  care 
giving?  Just  as  in  good 
pastoral  care,  I cannot  make 
it  happen,  but  I can  provide 
the  space. 

Space  is  provided  by 
teaching  from  an  experience- 
reflection  model.  Students 
have  experiences  — inside 
and  outside  the  classroom,  in 
their  own  lives  and  from  their 
own  history.  For  example,  in 
my  Introduction  to  Pastoral 
Care  class,  each  student  is 
required  to  spend  an  hour  a 


week  in  a pastoral  care 
relationship.  In  other  classes, 
they  interview  persons  or 
relate  in  different  ways. 

The  crucial  next  step 
must  be  to  reflect  on  that 
experience.  Meditating  on 
what  happened;  writing 
about  it;  hearing  feedback 
from  others,  reading  what 
other  thinkers  and  writers  in 
the  discipline  of  pastoral  care 
have  said  — all  help  students 
to  look  at  what  they  did  well 
and  what  they  want  to  do 
differently  next  time.  The 
ability  to  reflect  on  one’s  self, 
on  the  care-receiver,  and  on 
the  relationship  in  a clear- 
eyed, unflinching  fashion  is 
the  key  to  becoming  an 
effective  pastoral  care  giver. 
This  reflection  then  informs 
our  further  experience.  The 
cycle  continues.  Care 
happens. 


ESR 


March  9 ESR  Spirituality  Retreat 

March  18-22  Spring  Break 

April  18-21  Quakers  in  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling- 
Conference 

May  12  ESR  Commencement 
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“ Experiencing  it 
helped  me  see  that 
there  was  nothing 
romantic  about 
what  early 
Friends  endured. 
Their  suffering 
was  no  longer 
theoretical. 

It  was  real.  ” 


s 


ojEngland 

by  Nancy  Michaels , Director  of  Alumni/ ae  Relations 


This  past  July,  ESR 
faculty  and  staff  spent 
two  weeks  together 
touring  historic 
Quaker  sites.  It  was  an 
intentional  reconnect- 
ing with  our  historic 
roots  and  a team-building 
exercise  designed  to  facilitate  the 
growth  of  a faculty  and  staff 
that  has  been  largely 
reconfigured  during  the  last 
three  years.  Here  is  an  excerpt 
from  one  cheerful,  albeit  weary 
traveler. 

iTfae.  room  was  possibly  1 2 
feet  wide  by  1 0 feet  long, 
cold  and  damp,  a perfect 
pneumonia  incubator.  Ten  of 
us  crammed  into  it.  I could 
stand  upright  but  some  of  the 
taller  people  couldn’t.  The 
only  place  to  sit  was  a bench 
at  the  end  of  the  room  or 
upon  the  dirt  floor.  We 
entered.  The  door  was  bolted 
behind  us.  The  sound  of  the 
bolt  being  shot  would  have 
been  the  sound  of  despair 
had  I not  known  I was  soon 
to  be  released. 

I spent  maybe  a minute 
in  Lancaster  Castle’s  dun- 
geon and  was  more  than 
ready  to  be  freed.  George 
Fox  spent  four  years  in  this 
dungeon,  as  well  as  shorter 
terms.  There  was  no  plumb- 
ing. The  stench  must  have 
been  unbearable.  The  long 


incarceration  broke  his 
health  and  sent  him  to  an 
early  grave,  the  grave  we 
visited  at  the  Bunhill  Pre- 
parative Meeting  in  London. 
Surrounded  by  the  sounds  of 
the  modern  metropolis  of 
London  is  the  preternatural 
quiet  of  Bunhill  Fields  where 
Fox  and  many  early  Friends 
are  buried. 

Reading  about  the 
imprisonment  of  early 
Friends  creates  an  image  of  a 
zealous  group  of  seekers, 
supported  by  their  meetings 
for  sufferings.  It  had  a 
romantic  ring  to  it  until  I 
stepped  into  that  cell. 
Experiencing  it  helped  me 
see  that  there  was  nothing 
romantic  about  what  early 
Friends  endured.  Their 
suffering  was  no  longer 
theoretical.  It  was  real. 

How  did  Fox  and  the 
others  sustain  themselves?  I 
believe  that  their  faith  was  so 
real  to  them  that  they  were 
able  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  situation  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  sure  that 
whether  they  lived  or  died, 
they  were  ultimately  safe  in 
the  arms  of  a loving  God.  As 
Joyce  Lewis,  one  of  the 
martyrs  of  Mancetter,  who 
was  hanged  for  her  refusal  to 
recant  her  beliefs,  said,  “I  do 
not  need  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  King.  I am 


under  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God.” 

We  live  in  a country  and 
a time  when  Friends  can 
practice  our  faith  openly. 
We’re  free  to  voice  our 
disagreement  of  any  govern- 
ment actions  not  consonant 
with  our  understanding  of 
the  way  God  wants  the  world 
to  be.  Yet,  would  we  — 
would  I — be  willing  to  give 
up  freedom  or  life  as  did  our 
forebears?  I now  understand 
that  when  William  Penn 
founded  Pennsylvania  as  a 
haven  for  freedom  of  faith,  it 
was  not  out  of  some  philo- 
sophical persuasion  but  was 
grounded  in  his  experience  of 
the  persecution  of  early 
Friends. 

Being  with  colleagues  for 
two  weeks  was  a superb  way 
to  get  to  know  one  another  in 
a more  informal  setting. 
There  was  much  laughter 
and  camaraderie  bred  of  our 
common  experience.  Yet 
under  all  the  fun  was  a depth 
of  experiential  learning  I will 
never  forget.  My  most 
profound  wish  would  be  that 
each  ESR  student  could  have 
a similar  experience.  Reading 
about  our  roots  and  experi- 
encing them  are  as  different 
as  having  a sunset  described 
and  actually  seeing  one.  I 
thank  all  who  made  this 
experience  possible. 


People  & Places 


«iyavid  Johns  (Assistant 
Professor  ot  Theology) 
presented  the  Quaker 
Lecture  for  Western  Yearly 
Meeting  in  August.  Copies 
of  his,  “Primitive  Christian- 
ity Restored”  are  available 
through  the  WYM  office. 
David  also  presented  two 
devotional  messages  at  the 
Quaker  Men  International 
gathering  in  July  and 
delivered  the  morning 
message  at  an  area  Rich- 
mond United  Methodist 


Church.  Along  with  several 
other  ESR  faculty,  David 
spoke  at  ESR’s  4th  Annual 
Pastor’s  Conference  in 
October  on  the  theme 
“Theology  and  Disciple- 
ship.” 

(f$\\\  Ratliff  (Professor  of 
Pastoral  Care  and  Counsel- 
ing) devoted  the  first  part  of 
his  summer  completing 
research  in  the  United  States 
like  what  he  did  in  England 
and  in  Scotland  while  on 


sabbatical  last  summer  and 
fall.  He  interviewed  ten 
persons  for  two  sessions  each, 
on  what  effect  their  time 
spent  in  another  culture  had 
on  their  spiritual  lives.  Bill’s 
father  died  in  July,  near  the 
end  of  ESR’s  faculty  trip  to 
England.  Bill  says  it  was  a 
quiet,  peaceful  death, 
although  unexpected. 

^fephanie  Ford  (Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Spirituality)  in  June  traveled 


to  Toronto,  where  she 
presented  a paper  on  “Evelyn 
Underhill’s  Journey  to 
Pacifism.”  Upon  her  return, 
she  visited  Niagara  Falls, 
which  she  reports  is  “an 
awesome  sight  even  for  an 
adult!”  This  summer,  she 
also  taught  for  a week  at  the 
Academy  for  Spiritual 
Formation  (an  Upper  Room) 
ministry)  at  Camp 
Sumatanga,  Alabama  on  the 
theme  “Protestant  Spiritual- 
ity.” 


□ 


PRINT 


^y^ay  Marshall  (Dean)  visited  Ireland  and  England  this 
summer.  The  Ireland  trip  was  for  relaxation  and  recreation 
and  the  England  trip  was  ESR  faculty  and  staff’s  Quaker 
History  Tour.  Jay  also  delivered  a keynote  address  to  the 
FUM  Quaker  Men  Triennial  in  Cincinnati,  led  a workshop 
on  “universal  ministry”  at  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
preached  at  Marshalltown  Friends  Church  (Iowa  - FUM). 
He  also  visited  Friends  Association  of  Higher  Education, 
Friends  General  Conference,  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
Western  Yearly  Meeting,  and  spoke  at  Cane  Creek  Meeting’s 
(NCYM-FUM)  Sesquicentennial  Celebration. 

^fephanie  Ford  (Visting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spirituality) 
spent  much  of  Spring  2001  writing  entries  for  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Spirituality , which  is  scheduled  for  publication  in 
2002.  Her  topics  varied  from  Shakers  and  William  Penn  to 
medieval  mystics. 

£<£^111  Ratliff  (Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling) 
announces  that  the  printer  now  has  Sounds  of  Silence:  Quaker 
Dimensions  to  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling , which  should  be 


available  by  the  time  ESR  Reports  goes  to  press.  It  is 
published  by  Pendle  Hill  and  contains  1 5 chapters,  mostly 
written  by  ESR  alums.  SPCK  in  England  is  publishing  a 
Pastoral  Handbook  this  fall  which  will  contain  two  entries  of 
BiH’s:  one  on  “Sexual  Counseling”  and  one  on  “Responsibility.” 

*0xv'\d  Johns  (Assistant  Professor  of  Theology)  has  a 
number  of  recent  articles  in  print  and  a few  upcoming  as 
well.  An  encyclopedia  entry,  “Everett  Cattell,”  is  included  in 
the  new  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  Holiness  Movement  and 
entries  on  “Ecumenism”  and  “Theology”  will  be  included  in 
the  forthcoming  Historical  Dictionary  of  Quakerism . Reviews 
will  appear  soon  in  both  Quaker  Life  and  Quaker  History. 
David’s  recent  article,  “‘Hanging  as  a Flag:’  Mary  Dyer  and 
the  Notion  of  Quaker  Hagiography”  Quaker  Religious 
Thought  (August  2000)  is  the  subject  of  an  article,  “Quaker 
Hagiography,”  by  Dean  Freiday  in  the  most  recent  issue  of 
QRT  (February  2001).  On  a autobiographical  note,  David 
published  a brief  article  in  the  Duquesne  University  theology 
department’s  The  Theologian  titled:  “From  Doctor  to  Professor: 
Tales  from  the  Other  Side  of  the  Podium”  (January  2001). 
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Sparrow 


a^^vid  Johns  has  been 
reading  Gordon  Lathrop’s, 
Holy  People:  A Liturgical 
Ecclesiology  and  rereading 
Lathrop’s,  Holy  Things:  A 
Liturgical  Theology.  “I 
stumbled  upon  this  author  in 
graduate  school  and  continue 
to  be  impressed  with  the 
depth  of  his  faith-full 
thinking  on  worship  and 
theology.  Lathrop  is  commit- 
ted to  the  liturgical  expres- 
sion of  worship,  which  might 
cause  one  to  wonder  why  a 
Friend  is  so  enthused  about 
his  project.  He  retrieves 
ancient  Christian  wisdom 
concerning  corporate 
worship  and  appropriates  it 
in  a creative  theology  of 
Church.  He  helps  me  to 
think  along  with  a very  large 
segment  of  the  Christian 
community  on  issues  such  as 
rhythm,  what  it  means  to  be 
a practicing  community, 
imagination  and  hope,  lex 
orandi/lex  credenti , gesture 
and  word.  In  short,  Lathrop 


challenges  me  to  ask  search- 
ing ecumenical  questions 
about  how  (and  whether!)  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends 
participates  in  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  visible  unity  of  the 
“one,  holy,  catholic,  and 
apostolic”  Church.  Gordon 
Lathrop  is  Charles  A. 
Schieren  Professor  of  Liturgy 
at  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia. 


f^ll  Ratliff:  Neil  Chethik, 
FatherLoss:  How  Sons  of  All 
Ages  Cottie  to  Terms  with  the 
Deaths  of  Their  Dads.  This 
book  is  based  on  a national 
survey  of  more  than  300  men 
and  in-depth  interviews  with 
70  others.  It  is  a rich  and 
nuanced  exploration  of  one 
of  the  most  common  and 
least  studied  events  in  men’s 
lives.  Particularly  helpful  is  a 
section  discussing  how  men 
grieve  differently  from 
women,  and  most  grief  books 
have  been  written  from  a 
woman’s  perspective.  I have 
ordered  copies 
for  two  male 
friends. 
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Doctorow’s 
City  of  God  and 
Mary  Doria 
Russell’s  The 
Sparrow  and 
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Children  of  God.  “Like  the 
Augustinian  in  the  work  of 
the  same  title,  City  of  God 
articulates  an  understanding 
of  God  in  a tumultuous 
world  facing  an  uncertain 
future.  Doctorow  weaves  this 
story  using  a narrative  in 
multiple  voices  - an  unusual 
format  that  makes  for  an 
unsettling,  though  stimulat- 
ing, reading  experience.  The 
narrative  makes  infrequent 
use  of  strong  language,  that 
some  may  find  offensive,  and 
deals  frankly  with  tough 
questions  about  how  we 
think  about  God  in  a post- 
holocaust world  informed  by 
modern  science.  Doctorow 
avoids  easy  answers,  but  his 
framing  of  the  questions  is 
both  thought  provoking  and 
entertaining. 

Reading  City  of  God  put  me  in 
mind  of  another  hook,  a 
delightful  blending  of 
theology  and  fiction  entitled 
The  Sparrow  by  Man’  Doria 
Russell.  Intelligent  extra- 
terrestrial life  is  discovered, 
and,  true  to  their  tradition, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits) 
launches  a mission  to  make 
initial  contact.  Far-fetched? 
Perhaps,  but  Russell  makes 
suspension  of  disbelief 


effortless  as  she  magnifi- 


cently tells  the  story  of  one 
man’s  deep  spiritual  journey. 
Children  of  God  is  a sequel  to 
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WetTI , 

>'  Warm 

by  Nancy  Michaels , Director  of  Alumni/ae  Relations 


The  Sparrow , and  every  bit  as 
delightful  and  insightful. 

Both  books  include  a readers 
guide  which  includes  a 
collection  of  discussion 
questions,  making  this  book  a 
likely  candidate  for  your 
meeting’s  reading  group, 
though  the  book  does  contain 
themes  of  sexuality  that  some 
may  find  difficult  to  deal  with 
in  a church  setting. 

^fephanie  Ford  says, 
“Frankly,  what  I am  most 
enjoying  reading  is  the 
textbook  for  a course  I am 
teaching  this  Fall!  The  Silent 
Cry:  Mysticism  and  Resistance 
is  the  visionary  book  by  the 
German  theologian 
Dorothee  Soelle.  As  usual, 
she  keeps  the  jargon  to  a 
minimum,  while  opening  up 
complex  and  thoughtful  ideas 
to  her  reader.  The  question 
she  addresses  is  the  link 
between  Christian  spiritual- 
ity, mysticism  in  particular, 
and  the  work  of  social 
transformation.  Yet,  she  also 
seeks  to  awaken  her  readers 
to  their  own  awareness  of 
personal  mystical  experi- 
ences.” 

^^ay  Marshall  recommends 
After  Life:  In  Search  of  Cosmic 
Consciousness  by  David 
Darling  and  Radical  Christian- 
ity by  Barry  Callen.  “After 


^f^Connect  2001,”  held 
May  25-27,  2001  saw  more 
than  40  alums  and  many 
former  faculty  come  from 
both  coasts  and  several  states. 
The  weatherman  didn’t 
cooperate  by 
providing  clear 
skies,  causing 
Earlham  School  of 
Religion  alumni/ae 
and  faculty  to  get 
soaked  several  times. 
Flowever,  those  in 
attendance  were 
warmed  by  the  fellowship  of 
classmates  and  former 
teachers,  many  of  whom  they 
had  not  seen  for  years.  Friday 
afternoon  was  filled  with  a 
reunion  by  the  decades  in  the 
ESR  Gathering  Area.  This 
was  a chance  for  alums  to 
informally  greet  and  catch  up 
with  former  classmates  and 
teachers.  In  the  evening  a 
pizza  party  was  held  in  the 
Earlham  College  Dining 
Hall.  A shuttle  delivered 
alums  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Wilson  Hall  and 
Charlie’s  Coffeeshop  and 
Gallery  where  jet-lagged 


More  than 
40  alums 
and  many 
former 
faculty 
came. 


Life  brings  religion  and 
science  into  conversation 
with  a focus  on  the  topic  of 
life  after  death.  The  place- 
ment of  some  of  sciences 
latest  conclusions  along  side 
widely  held  tenants  of  faith 


visitors  enjoyed  coffee  and 
jazz. 

What  do  seminarians  do 
for  fun?  Saturday  morning 
after  breakfast,  participants 
attended  workshops. 

Stephanie  Ford, 
ESR’s  Visi  ting 
Assistant  Professor 
Of  Christian  Spiritu- 
ality, led  a group  in 
an  experiential  class 
on  prayer.  Tim  Seid, 
Associate  Dean  of 
Distributed  Learn- 
ing, gave  alums  a look  at  how 
distance  education  will  look 
and  feel.  And  ESR  Alum  and 
best-selling  author,  Keith 
Miller,  facilitated  a discussion 
about  writing  from  the  Spirit. 

Did  you  ever  have  an 
“indoor  cook-out?”  We  did, 
as  plucky  Sodexho  grill- 
meisters  cooked  out  while  we 
ate  in,  due  to  the  inclement 
weather.  Saturday  afternoon 
allowed  free  time  for  catch- 
ing up  on  naps  or  friendships 
(or  just  drying  out!). 

For  many  the  highlight 
of  the  weekend  was  the  40th 
Anniversary  Dinner  and 

was  useful.  Though  his 
conclusions  fall  short  of 
mainline  Christian  thought, 
one  does  see  spirituality 
critiquing  and  being  inte- 
grated with  arguments  of 
science.  Radical  Christianity 


Celebration.  More  than 
seventy  people  jammed  into 
the  ESR  Dining  Room.  Dean 
Jay  Marshall  showed  his 
emceeing  talents  and  intro- 
duced alumni/ae  and  staff 
who  gave  reminiscences  of 
“the  way  we  were”  in  the  first 
four  decades  of  our  corporate 
life.  Founding  Dean  Wil 
Cooper  may  have  been 
embarrassed  by  the  accolades 
thrown  his  way.  The  consen- 
sus was  that  Wil  was  the  right 
person  at  the  right  time  and 
critical  to  the  formation  and 
growth  of  ESR.  I couldn’t 
help  but  reflect  that  the  same 
could  be  said  of  Jay  Marshall, 
as  he  leads  ESR  into  a new 
century  and  new  ways  of 
engaging  Friends  in  the  ESR 
enterprise.  Jay  ended  the 
program  with  a media 
presentation,  showing  ESR’s 
new  corporate  identity  and 
an  explanation  of  the  new 
ESR  Access  program, 
scheduled  to  be  launched  in 
fall,  2001. 

The  weather  outside  was 
frightful  but  the  bonding  was 
delightful! 

offers  a nice  survey  of  the 
core  components  of  the 
believers’  church  tradition 
and  is  a useful  starting  place 
for  thinking  about  the 
church’s  relationship  to  and 
within  society.” 
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U^ish 
Roberts 
(ESR  2000) 
writes  that 
she  is  now 
living  in 
Canberra, 
Australia. 
She’s 

qualified  for 
a Disability 
Support 
Pension  and 
feels  released 
for  ministry 
in  a voluntary  capacity.  Trish 
is  doing  pastoral  care  at  The 
Canberra  Hospital  where 
chaplaincy  had  been  provided 
on  a denominational  basis 
only.  That  meant  the  50%  of 
patients  who  don’t  nominate 
a religious  denomination 
didn’t  have  access  to  pastoral 


care. 


Trish  is  part  of  a new 
team,  which  specifically  visits 
those  who  list  their  religion 
as  “Nil”  or  “Unknown.”  She 
says  this  leads  to  many 
fascinating  pastoral  visits. 
Along  with  this,  Trish  is 
doing  a year-long  CPE 
program,  with  the  hospital  as 
her  main  ministry  site,  plus 
some  campus  ministiy  at  the 
Australian  National  Univer- 
sity. She’s  also  been  endorsed 
as  the  Quaker  chaplain  for 
other  Canberra  hospitals, 
including  the  hospice. 


During  the  early  part  of 
this  year  she  accompanied  a 
close  friend  who  was  in  the 
hospice  until  her  death  in 
June.  “My  main  stress  relief 
has  been  watching  movies,” 
Trish  says,  “and  I am  a 
legend  in  the  CPE  group  for 
the  most  number  of  movie 
outings  per  week  — or  even 
per  day.”  Trish  has  returned 
to  Canberra  Meeting  where 
she  held  membership  for 
over  10  years  and  is  very 
active  in  the  meeting. 

^^brina  Falls  (ESR  1995) 
has  released  a solo  Celtic 
harp  CD  entitled  “Healing 
River.”  Many  folks  in  the 
ESR  community  are  familiar 
with  Sabrina’s  harp  playing  as 
she  did  that  quite  a lot  when 
she  was  at  ESR.  The  CD  is 
about  an  hour  long  and 
contains  many  of  the  songs 
she  played  at  ESR,  including 
“Amazing  Grace,”  “How 
Great  Thou  Art,”  “Be  Thou 
My  Vision,”  and  other 
hymns,  spirituals,  and 
traditional  Celtic  and  folk 
tunes.  She  also  recorded  the 
popular  “Unchained 
Melody.”  Her  website 
featuring  her  music  is  at 
www.sabrinafalls.com. 

In  February  2001 
Sabrina  received  certification 
as  a Music  Practitioner  while 


attending  the  second  annual 
International  Harp  Therapy 
Conference  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  “This  certification 
marked  my  completion  of 
the  Music  for  Healing  and 
Transition  Program,”  she 
says,  “which  included  a 
practicum  playing  harp  at 
the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
dying  in  various  units  and 
the  hospice  of  St.  Vincent’s 
Hospital  in  Indianapolis.  My 
hope  is  to  find  professional 
work  here  in  Indy  as  a 
therapeutic  harpist.”  Sabrina 
is  actively  engaged  in  harp 
and  guest  preaching  minis- 
tries in  the  greater  India- 
napolis area. 

^arl  L.  Smith  (ESR  1995) 
has  been  named  the  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Ecumenical 
Networking  for  the  Illinois 
Conference  of  Churches.  In 
this  part-time  position,  Earl 
will  provide  administrative 
leadership  to  the  ICC 
Church  and  Society  Com- 
mission in  the  areas  of 
racism,  health  care,  and 
economic  justice  issues.  In 
addition,  he  will  give 
attention  to  developing  the 
Public  Policy  Ecumenical 
Network  and  facilitate 
ecumenical  networking  for 
public  policy  education, 
advocacy,  and  mission. 


Tom  and  Nancy  Mullen 


A Very  Good  Mama 

is  A Very  Good  Bom 


£?SR's  former 
dean  and  profes- 
sor of  applied 
studies,  Tom 
Mullen,  has 
published  a new 
book-^d  Very 
Good  Marriage. 

It’s  the  story  of  Tom  and 
Nancy’s  loving  long-term 
marriage,  and  gives  hope  to 
those  who  want  to  create  one 
like  it.  The  book  is  an 
intimate  view  of  a marriage 
that  delighted  both  husband 


Tom  Mullen 


and  wife  and  all 
those  who  knew 
them.  In  the 
midst  of  this 
compelling, 
humorous  and 
sensitive  story  are 
clues  to  creating 
loving,  long-term  marriages. 
While  the  book  has  Tom’s 
trademark  humor  and  wit,  it 
is  also  deeply  moving  without 
being  overly  sentimental.  As 
Phil  Gulley  says  in  the 
foreword,  “In  A Very  Good 


The  Dean’s  Word  continued  from  page  12. 


loudly,  dominating  the 
ultimate  tone  of  the  conver- 
sation and  thus  painting  a 
gloomier  picture  than 
necessary. 


In  moving  forward  with 


this  second  project,  ESR  has 
invited  meetings  and 
churches  that  believe  they  are 
experiencing  vitality  and  have 
a story  worth  sharing  to 
complete  a relatively  brief 
vitality  assessment  tool.  From 
that  submitted  information, 
ESR  is  choosing  several 
meetings  and  churches  from 
across  the  spectrum  of 
Friends  to  participate  in  a 
self-study  that  will  serve  as 
basis  for  further  conversation 
between  ESR  and  the 
meeting  or  church.  These 


stories  will  be  published  in  a 
work  designed  to  share  the 
successes  that  exist  among 
Friends  and  provide  a 
resource  for  other  congrega- 
tions who  are  considering 
how  to  develop  a more  vital 
meeting.  The  self-study 
instrument  used  in  the 
project  will  also  be  included 
in  this  forthcoming  publica- 
tion, in  hopes  that  other 
groups  will  use  it  in  their 
own  assessment  and  plan- 
ning. 

Yet  another  project 
underway  that  will  involve 
the  school  in  non-anxious 
listening  and  relating  with  a 
larger  body  of  its  constitu- 
ents is  an  upcoming  pastoral 
ministry  consultation.  We 


Marriage , 
we’re  given 
the  tools  to 
enhance 


our  own 
unions.  I 


don’t  know  any  marriage  that 
couldn’t  be  made  richer  and 
stronger  by  following  these 
gentle  precepts.” 

Tom  uses  the  familiar 
phrases  from  wedding  vows 
as  a framework  on  which  to 
hang  his  story.  It’s  a witness 
to  the  joy  of  building  a 


have  repeatedly  heard  the 
concerns  surrounding 
Quaker  pastoral  ministry. 
This  conversation  typically 
includes  a wide  range  of  sub- 
topics:  manner  of  ministry; 
Quaker  foundations  of  the 
minister;  achieving  an 
adequate  supply  of  Friends 
ministers  to  meet  these 
needs;  process  for  search  and 
discernment  of  a pastoral 
minister;  to  name  a few.  We 
expect  to  include  yearly 
meeting  superintendents, 
pastors,  meeting  members, 
and  ESR  students  in  this 
important  gathering.  Our 
role  will  be  to  facilitate  this 
conversation  of  listening, 
relating  and  caring  in  ways 
that  move  toward  positive 


marriage  that  works  - from 
the  first  bloom  of  love,  to 
raising  children,  living  with 
chronic  illness,  grief  and 
more.  A Very  Good  Mania ge 
is  published  by  Friends 
United  Press  and  is  available 
at  bookstores  nationwide  and 
at  Amazon.com. 


progress  and  resolution  of 
these  pressing  concerns. 

Each  of  these  projects 
excites  me,  as  they  represent 
ESR’s  commitment  to  its 
mission  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  its  immediate 
educational  curriculum.  It  is 
a form  of  good  stewardship,  I 
believe.  They  allow  us  to 
offer  ourselves  as  resources, 
providing  opportunities  to 
model  the  manner  of  minis- 
try we  teach.  Equally  signifi- 
cant, these  conversations 
provide  an  additional  avenue 
for  us  to  invest  in  the  future 
of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  just  as  many  of  you 
have  invested  in  us. 

With  Care, 

Jay 
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ESR:  Pastoral  Caregiver? 

by  Jay  Marshall 


the  DEAN’S 

word 


basic  skills  of  listening, 
relating,  and  caring  in  a non- 
anxious  manner  are  founda- 
tional to  good  pastoral  care, 
which  is  the  focus  of  this 
edition  of  ESR  Reports.  I 
continue  to  be  grateful  for 
the  amazing  role  that 
pastoral  care  plays  at  ESR.  It 
is  a cornerstone  of  classroom 
instruction.  It  undergirds  the 
faculty’s  approach  to  relating 
with  students  outside  of  the 
classroom  in  the  larger 
context  of  their  role  as 
advisers  and  mentors.  It  is 
part  of  the  framework  of 
student  interactions  in  ESR 
community  life.  Without 
doubt,  the  attention  given  to 
pastoral  care  contributes  to 
the  well-grounded,  stable 
relationships  that  form  the 
common  areas  of  our  life. 

Though  it  may  not  have 
been  named  as  such,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  ESR  is  also 


undertaking  the 
role  of  “pastoral 
caregiver”  with 
the  larger 
Religious  Society 
of  Friends.  What 
do  I mean  by 
this?  In  major 
ways,  we  are 
undertaking  the 
task  of  listening, 
relating,  and 
caring  in  a non- 
anxious  manner  with  as  large 
an  audience  of  Friends  as  are 
willing  to  join  us  in  conversa- 
tion. In  1998,  we  had  just 
such  a conversation  in  a 
broad  way  through  our 
National  Consultation.  We 
listened  to  Friends’  hopes 
and  fears,  played  back  those 
conversations  and  discussed 
their  implications.  Ultimately 
we  incorporated  those 
findings  in  ways  that  shaped 
the  school’s  strategic  plan  and 


“In  major  ways , we 
are  undertaking 
the  task  of 
listening , relating, 

that  have  the 

and  caring  in  a 

potential  to 
respond 

non-anxious 

effectively  to 

manner  with  as 

the  concerns 

large  an  audience 

expressed  in 
the  consulta- 

of Friends  as  are 

tion  conversa- 

willing to  join  us  in 

tions. 

The 

conversation.  ” 

pastoral  care 
role  continues 

now  in  a 

second  project  designed  to 
do  further  listening  and 
caring  among  meetings  and 
churches:  the  Friends  Vitality 
Project.  A clear  voice  fre- 
quently heard  in  our  initial 
consultation  pointed  to  signs 
of  vitality  and  growth  among 
Friends,  even  though  partici- 
pants were  often  hard  pressed  to 
describe  this  vitality.  And, 
Friends’  worries  and  fears 
were  often  expressed  more 

Continued  on  page  1 1. 
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(“The  Missions,  ” continued  from  page  12) 


Gold  ornaments  glow  dust-covered  behind  glass 
in  the  museums — 

bee,  beetle,  dragonfly,  peony,  twig — 
and  I understand  the  artisans  happiness  as  if  I myself 
handled  the  tools, 

held  the  gold  warm  in  my  fingers,  molded  to  the  form. 

I am  sure  that  what  is  underneath  is  simple, 
and  that  I can  find  it. 

But  what  the  Christians  celebrate  lies  behind  a screen 
of  filigreed  language,  silk 

woven  upon  stories  they  ask  us  to  repeat  and  believe, 
throb  of  a nightingale’s  song  under  ill-blown  horns. 

Moreover,  in  the  Christians’  insistence  on  their  mission 
they  do  not  acknowledge  our  danger, 
innocently  imagining  that  creeds  do  not  matter 
to  the  government, 

or  that,  if  they  do,  no  one  can  recognize  what  is 
not  spoken  aloud. 

And  because  they  laugh  together  almost  naturally 
at  the  open  markets, 

speak  in  riddles  at  the  railroad  station,  act  healthy, 
wear  wholesome  clothes  in  the  temple  of  their  faith, 
they  think  no  one  knows  who  they  are. 

Naive.  Everyone  knows. 

They  ignore  the  informers  among  us. 

Their  common  answer  to  peril 

is  a hearty  praise  of  martyrs 

in  songs  always  given  imperial  gilding. 

I think  they  have  never  seen  the  cruel  racks 

or  the  beautiful  body  of  a comrade  dead,  studded  with 

bullets. 

Nowhere  in  China  can  I praise  you  freely,  God. 

I honor  the  Law,  and  Law  forbids  the  missions. 
Truthfully  I am  a coward. 

I have  no  courage  to  go  back  among  the  Christians. 

But  now,  because  of  them, 

working  or  wandering,  I can  talk  with  you  all  my  days. 
For  that  gift,  I will  all  my  life  offer  the  Christians  silent 
thanksgiving. □ 


- 
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Principles  * 

by  David  Ray,  Pima  Meeting  (Tucson,  AZ) 

She  was  called  to  the  principal’s  office 
and  asked  why  she  did  not  salute  the  flag 
along  with  her  students,  who  had  to, 
hands  over  their  hearts,  speaking 
to  the  flag.  “I  guess  I just  don’t  feel 
the  way  you  do  about  the  flag,”  she  said, 

“It’s  a tragic  flag,  not  something  to  pledge 
blind  obedience  to.  The  red  is  for  blood, 
you  know,  and  the  white  is  for  snow 
of  many  a winter.”  He  was  most  unhappy 
with  her.  “Then  I must  ask  you  to  resign,” 
he  said.  “It’s  the  law  that  we  salute  the  flag 
every  morning.”  She  turned  to  leave, 
but  then  had  another  thought.  “If  you  insist 
on  my  students  saluting  the  flag  I can’t  stop 
you,  but  I could  stand  out  in  the  hall 
while  they  do  it.”  From  that  day  each  morning 
while  a murmuring  vow  came  from  within, 
all  the  right  hands  over  all  the  little  hearts, 
the  Quaker  teacher  stood  alone  in  the  hall. 

A few  of  her  students,  when  they  grew  up, 

refused  blind  obedience.  □ 

*See  next  page  for  David’s  commentary  on  this  poem. 
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“Principles”: 

A Commentary 

by  David  Ray 

Pima  Meeting  (Tucson,  AZ) 

Not  long  ago  I wrote  a poem  honoring 
the  personal  concern  of  Elizabeth 
Richards  regarding  the  mandatory  daily 
flag  salute  in  public  schools  (see  previous 
page).  As  a teacher  Elizabeth  did  not  en- 
force the  rule  until  she  was  in  due  time 
confronted  by  the  principal  and  offered 
the  choice  of  ordering  compliance  by  her 
students  or  being  dismissed  from  her  job. 

A compromise  was  worked  out,  for 
the  principal  knew  that  her  dismissal 
would  be  a loss  for  the  school.  She  agreed 
to  stand  silently  in  the  hallway  as  her  stu- 
dents were  led  in  the  salute  by  the  princi- 
pal. Each  day  she  stood  there  in  the  hall- 
way, as  I described  in  my  poem. 

Recently  the  subject  of  the  mandatory 
flag  salute  came  up  in  another  context, 
when  a group  of  us  (not  including  Eliza- 
beth) was  regretting  the  appropriation  of 
the  flag  for  militaristic  jingoism. The  ques- 
tion arose:  Is  there  a tradition  that  Quak- 
ers should  honor  or,  as  one  Quaker  put  it, 
is  this  tradition  a trivial  and  silly  concern, 
not  worth  the  concern  or,  as  Elizabeth  lit- 
erally demonstrated,  “standing  up”  for? 

The  Canadian  Friend  recently  de- 
voted the  March  2001  issue  to 
“Simplicity.”  One  page  recommended  a 
“fast  from  violence,”  recognizing  our 
addiction  to  violent  entertainment,  play 
and  toys,  taxes,  products  of  sweat-shop 
labor,  and  investment  in  companies  that 
contribute  to  violence.  Voluntary  sim- 
plicity clearly  calls  for  avoiding  too 
many  commitments,  mind  clutter,  and 
needless  consumption. 

Is  saluting  the  flag  adding  more 
clutter  to  the  minds  of  children?  Is  the 
issue  a trivial  or  “silly”  one,  as  one 
Friend  suggests,  despite  our  awareness 
that  everywhere  we  turn  now  we  see  the 
flag  appropriated  as  a symbol  of  ap- 
proval for  war?  And  does  the  implicit 
confusion  of  “nation  under  God”  vio- 
late the  Constitution  and  the 
“separation  of  church  and  state.”  Many 
of  my  Friends  think  so. 

“Plain  speech  is  truthful  speech; 
thus,  we  have  no  occasion  in  our  lives 
for  a ‘meta-speech’  form — such  as  that 
used  today  in  taking  formal  oaths  of 


allegiance  or  making  sworn  statements,” 
Maureen  Korp  writes,  in  a review  of  tra- 
ditions dating  from  George  Fox,  who 
was  concerned  with  “mouths  full  of  de- 
ceit, and  changeable  words.”  He  vowed 
that  his  “words  should  be  few  and  sa- 
voury, seasoned  with  grace.” 

In  the  first  grade  I mumbled  the  sa- 
lute to  the  flag  before  I had  any  idea 
what  the  words  meant,  and  well  before 
time  for  my  decision  to  either  follow  my 
nation’s  leaders  with  blind  obedience  or 
to  use  critical  thinking  to  decide  when 
and  if  to  support  the  causes  with  which 
they  wrapped  the  flag. 

To  me  the  issue  does  seem  impor- 
tant, and  the  imposition  of  the  duty  to 
salute  is  an  appropriation  of  one’s  free- 
dom. The  repeated  salute  to  the  Flag  (as 
if  it  were  indeed  an  idol)  can  be  seen  as 
a hammering  repetition  pressuring  the 
speaker  toward  conformity  and,  when 
called  upon,  military  service.  By  the 
time  a child  reaches  military  age  it  is 
much  harder  for  that  decision  to  be  made 
with  a clear  and  free  mind.  The  program- 
ming will  have  worked  its  power.  Only 
the  strongest  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  and  rhetoric.  Is  it  fair  to  submit 
young  people  to  that  pressure? 

Is  the  nation  truly  served  by  pres- 
sures that  smack  of  brainwashing? 
“Heil  Hitler”  was  also  a pledge  of  alle- 
giance. Do  we,  as  Quakers,  insofar  as  we 
have  influence  to  exert  in  our  various 
positions  and  roles,  want  to  encourage 
what  some  see  as  mind  clutter?  Service 
is  meaningful  if  freely  given.  But  to  have 
one’s  conscience  hammered  into  submis- 
sion by  the  incessant  repetition  of  flag 
saluting,  ROTC  drilling,  recruiting  post- 
ers, and  jingoistic  entertainment  on  all 
sides  may  not  leave  a young  person 
much  choice  but  to  fall  into  line  and  be 
sent  into  battles  that  may  or  may  not  be 
just  causes,  enduring  justice,  or  anything 
else  we  would  choose  to  honor. 

I might  add  that  the  law  on  this  mat- 
ter varies,  and  in  my  state  of  Arizona 
educators  are  free  to  rule  independently 
[or  their  schools.  They  are  not  threat- 
ened as  we  were  in  past  years  when  we 
refused  to  sign  loyalty  oaths.  To  avoid 
the  issue  is  a personal  choice. 

David  Ray  was  recently  awarded  the  Nu- 
clear Age  Peace  Foundation  Poetry 
Award  for  2001.  He  is  an  internationally 
known  poet  and  a member  of  Pima 
Meeting  in  Tucson. 


QUIET  HELPERS 
Concludes  Successful 
‘Run’  at  First  Friends 
Whittier 

by  Claire  Gorfinkel 
Orange  Grove  (CA)  Meeting 

Quiet  Helpers,  an  exhibit  commemo- 
rating the  relief  and  reconciliation 
work  of  Quakers  in  Germany,  was  on 
display  throughout  October  at  First 
Friends  Church  in  Whittier,  CA.  Open- 
ing day  highlights  included  remarks  by 
the  German  Consul  General  in  Los  An- 
geles, who  had  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  take  up  his  new  position  on 
September  10th.  He  recalled  the  taste  of 
nourishing  “Chocolate  Soup”  and  the  gift 
of  his  first  teddy  bear,  both  of  which  he 
received  from  the  Quakers. 


AFSC  General  Secretary  Mary  Ellen  McNish,  German 
Consul  General  Hans  Jurgen  Wendler,  and  Rob  Settlage 
of  Whittier  First  Friends  Church  at  the  Sept.  30  opening  of 
“ Quiet  Helpers  " — Photo  by  Rich  Cheatham 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee’s General  Secretary  Mary  Ellen 
McNish  delivered  the  message  at  First 
Friends’  Meeting  for  Worship  on  Sep- 
tember 30th.  Drawing  important  connec- 
tions with  the  events  of  September  11th, 
and  anticipating  US  intervention  in  Af- 
ghanistan, she  described  a Quaker  volun- 
teer arriving  to  work  in  post-war  Ger- 
many 55  years  ago.  ‘The  concentration 
camps  had  been  discovered.  The  country 
was  overrun  with  refugees.  The  cities  had 
been  flattened  by  Allied  bombing  and  the 
ruins  were  still  smoldering.  Food  was  in 
short  supply  and  many  people  were  trying 
to  survive  on  900  calories  or  less  per  day. 
As  the  volunteer  crossed  the  border  from 
Holland,  she  saw  a large  sign  that  said: 
Warning:  You  Are  About  to  Enter  Ger- 
many. Behave  Like  a Conqueror." 
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led 


Mary  Ellen  noted:  “That  senti- 
ment was  widespread  at  the  time. 
Many  people  felt  that  all  Germans 
should  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Nazis  and  occupiers  were  sup- 
posed to  behave  like  conquerors. 
Quaker  volunteers  chafed  under  this 
policy,  for  they  recognized  no  one 
as  their  enemy. 

“Friends  acknowledge  the  hor- 
rors perpetrated  by  the  Nazis.  But 
they  were  convinced  that  if  peace 
was  to  be  achieved,  it  would  have 
to  be  based  on  human  solidarity 
rather  than  punishment.  The  Quaker 
volunteers  who  served  in  Germany 
were  ordinary  people  who  struggled 
along  the  path  their  convictions 
them  to  follow.” 

The  Quiet  Helpers  exhibit  clearly 
conveyed  the  benefits  of  those  convic- 
tions. Ilse  Kolb  Wurzbach  of  Fairfield, 
CA,  learned  about  the  exhibit  on  the 
web,  and  asked  her  husband  to  drive 
her  to  Whittier  to  see  it.  She  wrote:  “I 
received  Quakerspeisung  in  1948  and 
was  nourished  thus  in  body  and  spirit.  I 
remember  those  days  well — thank  you. 
It  was  a lesson  which  I only  now  realize 
as  being  a lesson.”  Ilse  watched  the 
videotape.  Love  Amid  the  Ruins,  with  a 
group  of  La  Serna  High  School  stu- 
dents, and  shared  many  stories  that  the 
tape  evoked.  Then  in  the  exhibit  she 
recognized  many  friends  in  the  photo- 
graphs, evoking  even  more  stories. 

Over  1,000  Whittier  area  high 
school  and  middle  school  students 
toured  the  exhibit.  They  heard  a number 
of  stories  from  people  like  Ilse  who 
were  in  Germany  during  the  Quaker  re- 
lief project — some  of  whom  were  help- 
ers and  others  who  were  helped.  An- 
drew Gonzales,  a Whittier  High  School 
student  wrote,  “Dear  Friends,  Thank 
you  for  the  exhibit  and  the  bus.  It  was 
fun  and  interesting  how  they  lived.  I 
liked  that  video  and  all  the  pictures  and 
artifacts.  I hope  to  see  it  again  and  good 
luck  in  Afghanistan,  helping  all  the  lit- 
tle kids.” 

Quiet  Helpers  in  Whittier  suc- 
ceeded in  sharing  an  account  of  won- 
derful work  with  a new  generation  of 
youngsters.  Will  we  accept  the  chal- 
lenge to  continue  that  work  in  our  time? 

For  additional  information  about 
the  northern  California  exhibit,  please 
call  Stephen  McNeil,  AFSC,  415-565- 
0201  or  visit  www.afsc.org. 


“ More  than  1,000  Whittier  area  high  school  and  middle  school 
students  visited  the  Quiet  Helpers  exhibit  “ — Photo  by  Steve  Gibson 


Announcements 


“Can  We  Take  the  Testimony  of  Equal- 
ity and  Write  It  Into  Our  Hearts?”  The 
William  Penn  House  annual  Youth 
Seminar  will  take  place  President’s  Day 
weekend,  February  15-18,  at  William  Penn 
House,  515  E.  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  It  is  open  on  a first  come  basis 
to  30  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  and 
costs  $50.  We  will  examine  the  origins 
and  history  of  the  equality  testimony,  and 
will  hear  from  Friends  who  are  living  it 
today.  To  apply,  send  payment  and  per- 
mission letter  from  parents,  telling  whether 
or  not  they  authorize  you  to  be  away  from 
the  seminar  without  adult  supervision. 
Registration  deadline  is  February  1,  but 
space  is  limited  so  apply  early.  202-543- 
5560.  Dirpenhouse@pennsnet.org. 

QUEST  Program  Coordinator  Position 
The  QUEST  internship  program  of  Uni- 
versity Friends  Meeting  in  Seattle,  WA 
seeks  a half-time  program  coordinator. 

The  position  is  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  program  administration  including  re- 
cruitment of  interns,  job  placement,  com- 
munity life  support,  financial  administra- 
tion, and  committee  staffing.  Each  year, 
the  QUEST  program  places  six  young 
adults  in  full-time  social  service  and  social 
justice  internships.  The  interns  live  to- 
gether, and  the  program  seeks  to  promote 
the  links  between  spirituality,  service  and 
community.  Qualifications  include  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  ad- 
ministrative experience.  Position  begins 
June  1,  2002.  For  a job  description  and 
application  information,  contact  Diane  Ste. 
Marie,  University  Friends  Meeting,  4001 
9th  Ave.  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98105,  206- 
722-9334,  dianestemarie@aol.com. 

Grants  for  the  Study  or  Practice  of 
Christian  Mysticism.  Overseers  of  the 


FWCC  Elizabeth  Ann  Bogert  Memo- 
rial Fund  make  grants  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  the  study  or  practice  of  Christian 
mysticism.  Proposals  should  include  a 
statement  of  your  working  definition 
of  mysticism,  a description  of  the  pro- 
ject, the  specific  amount  requested, 
how  it  still  be  used,  other  sources  of 
funding,  and  plans  for  communicating 
the  results  to  others.  To  apply,  send 
seven  copies  of  your  proposal  to 
Michelina  and  Vinton  Deming,  4818 
Warrington  Ave,  Philadelphia  PA 
19143.  Ask  two  or  three  people  fa- 
miliar with  your  project  and  ability  to 
carry  it  out  to  mail  letters  of  reference 
directly  to  the  Demings.  Deadline: 
March  1,  2002.  Decisions  will  be  made  in 
May;  grants  will  be  sent  in  June.  Recipi- 
ents are  asked  to  send  a progress  report 
within  a year. 


Restorative  Justice  Week  2002  will  run 
April  14-21.  The  theme  will  be  Visionary 
Law.  We  are  in  the  process  of  looking  for 
communities  that  will  host  the  selected 
programs  for  the  2002  activities.  It  is  our 
sincere  desire  that  there  will  be  interest  in 
these  programs  in  communities  that  have 
been  at  this  work  for  a long  time  and  from 
those  just  now  beginning  the  work.  We  are 
searching  for  persons  interested  in  serving 
on  the  planning  committee  for  Restorative 
Justice  Week  2002.  You  do  not  have  to  be 
an  authority  on  restorative  justice  to  serve. 
All  we  ask  is  a strong  commitment  to  the 
wonderful  healing  potential  of  this  work. 

We  would  also  ask  Friends  Meetings, 
organizations  and  schools  to  think  about 
endorsing  or  becoming  sponsors  of  Re- 
storative Justice  Week  2002.  One  of  the 
exciting  things  about  the  Restorative  Jus- 
tice Week  2001  program  was  the  diverse 
nature  of  the  sponsorship  that  came  from 
across  North  America.  We  had  many  faith 
groups  as  well  as  a blend  of  government 
and  civic  activity  with  the  2001  program. 

Our  greatest  disappointment  was  in 
the  low  level  of  sponsorship  and  interest 
from  Friends,  and  that  is  at  least  partly 
our  fault  not  asking  Friends  to  become 
active  in  the  work  early  enough.  We 
want  Friends  to  feel  that  this  a process 
that  they  can  be  proud  of  and  have  a say 
in.  Please  don’t  hesitate  to  contact  us  if 
you  have  questions  or  are  interested  in 
becoming  active  on  the  planning  com- 
mittee. Thanks. — Tony  Brown  Friends 
Committee  on  Restorative  Justice,  3349 
Chestnut  Ave.  Loveland,  CO  80538. 
http://www.fcrjquaker.org. 
<info@fcrjquaker.org.> 
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Book  Reviews 


Flying  Horses:  Poems  by  Jeanne  Loh- 
mann.  Fithian  Press,  2001.  90  pages,  $12 
paperback.  Review  by  Michel  Clement, 
who  is  in  her  final  year  at  Earlham  School 
of  Religion,  is  a member  of  Mendocino 
(CA)  Meeting,  and  currently  attends  West 
Richmond  (IN)  Meeting.  This  review 
originally  appeared  in  © Friends  Journal, 
August  2001. 

Although  Lohmann  uses  theological 
language  sparingly,  she  wrestles 
with  big  questions:  the  challenge  of  living 
in  the  present,  what  death  means  for  the 
living,  the  nature  of  commitment.  This  is 
also  seen  in  Part  Four’s  “January  Moss,” 
Lohmann’s  21st-century  answer  to 
Yeats’s  20th-century  proclamation  that 
the  center  will  not  hold  and  that  meaning 
and  hope  will  elude  us.  Lohmann  count- 
ers, “For  all  we  know/if  we  wait,  if  we 
can,  /the  nexus  will  hold  us.  . . .”  I’m  glad 
Lohmann  thinks  so. 

But  it  is  Part  One  that  grabs  me  most. 
“Children  in  a Cemetery,  Kyoto”  is  one  of 
the  only  poems  I know  that  openly  deals 
with  the  pain  of  stillbirth.  “Passing 
Through”  mirrors  the  struggle  between 
life  and  art  found  in  “Island  Ferry.”  And 
“Flying  Horses,”  the  tide  poem,  grips  me 
with  its  challenge:  “[W]ould  1/  be  bold  to 
risk  such  transformation/  seize  the  bright 
mane  though  it  burn  my  fingers,/  though 
heaven’s  air  is  thin  and  hard  to  breathe, 
though  planets  spin  and  die  around  us?” 
Lohmann  asks  questions  I want 
asked,  probes  issues  I think  bear  scrutiny, 
and  she  does  it  in  a way  that  draws  me 
into  the  life  that  flows  through  the  poems. 
□ 

Go  and  the  Lord  go  with  thee  by  Sue 
Glover,  Sessions  Book  Trust,  The  Ebor 
Press,  York,  England,  1997,  67  pages. 
Review  by  Robert  Griswold,  Mt.  View 
Meeting,  CO. 

This  slim  volume  is  written  as  a guide 
for  Friends  who  may  be  contemplat- 
ing “traveling  in  the  ministry,”  as  Friends 
call  visiting  other  Friends  under  a con- 
cern. Not  having  hired  preachers  and  be- 
ing encouraged  to  share  the  Light  with 
others,  early  Friends  were  a peripatetic 
lot.  There  is  still  a need  for  this  travel, 
especially  among  unprogrammed  Friends, 
whose  ecclesiology  tends  to  cause  them  to 
become  ingrown  in  their  own  monthly 
meetings.  This  need  has  become  greater 


over  time  as  unprogrammed  Friends  have 
ceased  to  record  ministers  (or  elders  for 
that  matter).  Without  the  cross  fertiliza- 
tion that  those  traveling  in  the  ministry 
can  bring.  Friends  meetings  risk  stagna- 
tion and  can  even  forget  what  is  central  to 
their  faith. 

Although  this  book  is  written  by  a 
British  Friend  and  much  of  the  discussion 
and  examples  are  drawn  from  experiences 
there,  there  are  also  examples  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  These  examples  show 
both  the  hunger  Friends  meetings  have  for 
revitalizing  their  faith  and  the  frustrations 
and  doubts  these  meetings  have  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  meeting.  I found  the 
section  on  “ministry  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ”  to  be  especially  poignant  in  show- 
ing the  deep  divisions  among  us  and  the 
shallowness  and  pain  that  result.  I feel 
strongly  that  unless  Friends  have  a strong 
sense  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  (but  avoiding 
the  gospel  of  the  apostate  church),  they 
will  not  be  effective  in  ministry  to  each 
other  or  the  world. 

Unprogrammed  Friends  should  take 
no  pride  in  being  inarticulate  Friends,  as 
Sue  Glover  points  out: 

The  refrain  to  “let  our  lives  speak” 
glides  easily  from  our  lips,  but  is  this 
enough?  Faced  with  an  enquirer  and 
limited  time  to  tell  of  the  Quaker 
message,  we  must  be  surely  be  able 
to  make  spoken  witness  to  the  per- 
sonal and  group  experience  of  God’s 
presence  in  our  lives,  the  certainty 
that  the  nature  of  God  is  love,  the 
confidence  that  each  peson  can  have 
direct  experience  of  God  and  that  we 
have  a world  view  that  is  optimistic 
and  hopeful. 

The  ministry  and  oversight  commit- 
tees of  our  monthly  meetings  should  be 
alert  to  those  among  them  who  have  a gift 
for  speaking  the  message  of  Friends  and 
encourage  them  to  keep  developing  that 
gift  and  share  it  with  others.  These  com- 
mittees have  a responsibility  to  the  wider 
body  of  Friends  and  not  just  to  their  own 
meeting. 

The  appendix  contains  a list  of  ad- 
vices to  meetings  that  are  expecting  to 
host  a traveling  Friend.  These  pages  alone 
make  this  a good  reference  book  for  meet- 
ing libraries.  □ 

Gold  and  Frankincense  and  Myrrh  Sto- 
ries by  Louise  Richardson  Rorke.  Edited 


and  with  a Foreword  and  Introduction  by 
Kyle  Jolliffe  Friends  United  Press  Rich- 
mond, IN,  2000.  210  pages.  Paper  $12. 
Review  by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  (OR) 
Meeting. 

This  book  is  a memorial  to  Louise 
Richardson  Rorke  (1878-1949)  who 
was  born  on  a farm  near  Thornburg,  On- 
tario, Canada.  While  essentially  unknown 
today,  at  one  time  her  name  was  almost  a 
household  word.  She  was  a teacher,  a 
novelist,  writer  for  and  editor  of  both  The 
Canadian  Teacher  and  The  Canadian 
Friend,  the  national  magazine  for  Cana- 
dian Quakers.  She  had  a regular  devo- 
tional column  in  The  Canadian  Country- 
man for  about  25  years,  and  her  stories 
and  articles  appeared  in  several  other 
publications. 

The  title  for  this  book  is  from  one  of 
her  short  stories  by  that  name.  The  book 
has  two  parts.  The  first  contains  selected 
writings  from  various  categories,  some  of 
which  were  family,  teacher,  wartime 
Friend,  and  story  teller.  Part  two  contains 
tributes  to  Louise  Rorke  which  include 
enriching  details  about  her  contributions 
in  many  fields  of  service.  Her  first  juve- 
nile book,  Lefty,  The  Story  of  a Boy  and 
His  Dog,  brought  her  success  as  a writer. 
It  went  into  at  least  four  editions. 
The  stories  and  articles  in  the  book  reveal 
a remarkable  woman.  Her  fiction  stories 
strongly  illustrate  compassion  and  empa- 
thy. Her  skill  as  a teacher  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  a teachers  aid  outline  for 
teaching  “reading  for  meaning.”  Her  loy- 
alty as  a Canadian  citizen  comes  ringingly 
through  an  essay  about  Canadian  rivers 
and  a story  of  Italian  immigrants  facing 
rejection  as  immigrants  during  WWII. 
The  value  of  her  loving  and  supportive 
work  as  editor  of  The  Canadian  Friend  is 
impressive. 

This  rich  collection  of  material  from 
the  hand  of  Louise  Richardson  Rorke  pro- 
vides great  reading.  Kyle  Jolliffe  of  the 
Canadian  Friends  Historical  Association 
is  to  be  commended  for  retrieving  this 
valiant  Friend  for  us  today  by  preparing 
this  memorial.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Mary  O’Meara  Pepper 

Only  a few  from  the  wider  Quaker  fellowship 
would  have  met  Dr.  Mary  O’Meara  Pepper 
from  the  Sandpoint,  ID,  Meeting.  She  was  able 
to  attend  only  a few  quarterlies  and  one  yearly 
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meeting,  but  she  was  a vital  part  of  the  Sand- 
point  Meeting.  She  died  about  a month  ago  at 
the  age  of  98. 

Most  people  from  our  meeting  knew  Dr 
Mary  only  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  She 
started  attending  about  19  years  ago  after  one  of 
her  two  sons  died  of  a heart  attack,  but  we  were 
not  her  first  contact  with  Quakers.  She  grew  up 
with  her  grandparents  who  were  isolated  Quak- 
ers. Dr.  Mary  remembered  that  when  she  was  a 
small  child,  her  grandmother  would  try  to  get 
little  Mary  to  sit  still  in  their  family  meeting  by 
offering  her  a penny  for  every  minute  she  could 
sit  quietly.  Dr.  Mary  said  that  she  never  earned 
more  than  five  cents. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  a Sandpoint 
women’s  group  honored  her  as  a Woman  of 
Wisdom.  After  Dr.  Mary  died,  she  made  the 
headlines  of  our  local  newspaper.  The  Daily  Bee 
printed  the  front  page  of  the  Sunday  edition 
about  her  life.  Our  little  Quaker  Meeting  was 
not  surprised.  We  knew  she  was  an  amazing 
lady  who  had  led  an  interesting  life.  But  what 
set  her  apart  in  our  view  was  not  so  much  what 
she  accomplished,  but  the  attitude  that  she  had. 
She  loved  life  and  had  an  unrelenting  optimism 
that  spilled  out  into  every  aspect  of  her  life.  She 
often  advised  us  to  live  life  fully  and  grab  each 
opportunity  that  comes,  as  she  certainly  did. 

♦ She  was  the  first  woman  lifeguard  in 
California. 

♦ She  was  an  osteopathic  consultant  and 
taught  at  an  osteopathic  college. 

♦ She  established  a pediatric  practice  in 
Pasadena,  CA. 

♦ She  taught  school  in  a one-room 
schoolhouse  in  a remote  location  in 
Idaho. 

♦ She  was  president  of  the  local  council 
of  Girl  Scouts. 

♦ She  helped  found  the  School  for  Re- 
tarded Children  in  Idaho. 

After  retiring  from  her  own  medical  prac- 
tice, she  took  her  skills  into  remote  Indian 
reservations  throughout  the  United  States, 
becoming  involved  with  the  Save  the  Children 
Federation. 

She  traveled  worldwide  to  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia.  At  the  age  of  75  she 
bought  a one-way  ticket  to  the  Micronesian 
Islands.  Moving  around  the  islands,  she 
stopped  at  the  local  hospitals  to  offer  help  with 
outpatient  care.  She  helped  there  for  three 
months  before  heading  back  home. 

Dr.  Mary  would  sometimes  respond  to  the 
phrase  “Have  a nice  day”  by  saying  that  it  would 
be  a great  waste  of  her  time  if  she  did  not. 

The  only  time  we  ever  heard  a note  of 
discouragement  from  her  was  when  she  had  to 
give  up  driving.  Around  the  age  of  90,  her 
family  thought  her  spirited  driving  was  a dan- 
ger to  all.  So  she  had  to  find  drivers  to  get  her 
from  her  modest  trailer  house  in  the  country  to 
her  weekly  sing-along  at  the  old  folks  home 
where  she  would  spend  the  afternoon  cheering 
the  old  folks.  When  asked  her  how  she  did  this 
“cheering  up”  bit,  she  replied  that  she  would 
just  go  around  hugging,  talking,  and  holding 
their  hands.  At  the  end  of  Dr.  Mary’s  life  when 
she  could  no  longer  either  see  or  hear  she 
could  still  be  hugged  and  still  responded  to  the 
feel  of  someone  holding  her  hand.  □ 


Robert  Wengert 

Robert  Wengert  died  June  20,  2000,  of  can- 
cer in  Eugene,  Oregon.  He  was  73.  He  was 
bom  August  4,  1926,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  to 
Elmer  and  Shirley  Lane  Wengert.  Bob  Wengert 
grew  up  and  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Idaho  Falls.  He  attended  the  University  of  Utah 
for  two  years. 

Bob  worked  in  the  Bohemia  area  for  a 
short  time  before  moving  to  Eugene  about  45 
years  ago.  He  married  Mira  Knutson  on  Novem- 
ber 1 1,  1970.  Bob  loved  playing  the  french  horn 
and  was  an  original  member  of  the  Eugene 
Symphony.  He  also  played  in  several  chamber 
music  groups.  Bob  repaired  musical  instruments 
for  a living  working  at  Lights  for  Music  in 
Eugene  for  17  years  before  he  retired. 

Bob  Wengert  was  a long-time  member  of 
Eugene  Friends  Meeting  where  he  was  clerk  in 
the  late  1970s,  was  very  active  with  Junior 
Friends,  and  was  involved  in  a number  of  other 
committees. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  three  sons, 
Robin  Wengert  of  Albany,  John  Knutson  of 
Portland  and  Mark  Knutson  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia; a daughter,  Karen  Madeira  of  Eugene;  a 
sister,  Marian  Alter  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  eight 
grandchildren.  A memorial  service  was  held  at 
Eugene  Friends  Meeting  on  July  15.  Memorial 
contributions  were  made  to  Eugene  Friends 
Meeting.  □ 

Montford  Irving  Cardwell 

Montford  Irving  Cardwell,  bom  March  6, 
1933,  to  James  and  Clara  Naylor  Card- 
well,  grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He 
graduated  from  New  York  City’s  High  School 
of  Music  and  Art  in  1950  and  went  on  to  earn  a 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  1955  from  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  in  Providence. 
He  was  later  also  to  receive  a Master  of  Arts 
degree  from  San  Francisco  State  University. 

Called  for  military  service  at  age  23,  and 
by  then  living  in  Boston,  Montford,  a Baptist, 
was  led  by  his  own  pacifist  beliefs  to  seek  rec- 
ognition as  a conscientious  objector.  This  re- 
quest was  turned  down.  He  was  drafted,  trained 
as  an  Army  radio  operator,  and  ultimately  found 
himself  stationed  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  The 
year  was  1957,  and  the  armed  services  had  been 
desegregated  by  executive  order.  Off  base  it  was 
a different  story.  Montford,  a proud  African- 
American,  was  arrested  not  long  after  his  arrival 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  a bus  segregation 
statute  that  Georgia  persisted  in  enforcing  in 
defiance  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  holding 
similar  laws  in  other  states  unconstitutional. 
Fined  $100,  Montford  refused  to  pay  and  in- 
sisted on  a trial.  In  the  meantime  he  was  kept  a 
virtual  prisoner  at  Fort  Benning,  unable  to  trans- 
fer out  and  ineligible  for  promotion.  Georgia 
authorities  successfully  delayed  any  action  on 
the  case,  and  dropped  the  charge  as  soon  as 
Montford  left  the  state  at  the  end  of  his  tour  of 
duty.  It  was  a source  of  enduring  frustration  and 
disappointment  to  him  that  he  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  his  challenge  in  court. 

Montford’ s travails  in  Georgia  brought 
him  into  contact  with  members  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  he  attended  Quaker 
meetings  for  worship  for  many  years  in  Boston 


and  later  in  San  Francisco.  He  joined  San  Fran- 
cisco Meeting  as  a member  in  1976.  In  his  letter 
of  application  he  wrote  that  his  involvement  with 
Friends  “has  given  me  a chance  to  develop  a sys- 
tematic approach  to  studying,  meditating,  and 
worship  through  my  teacher  and  Lord,  Jesus  The 
Christ.  . . . My  beliefs  and  participation  in  ideo- 
logical movements  cause  me  to  convictedly  act 
with  diverse  churches,  racial  minorities,  political 
attitudes  and  sexual  orientations.  ...  I feel  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  an  objective  approach 
toward  so  diverse  a participation  in  society,  and 
the  attitude  of  Friends  would  continue  to  inspire 
me  in  that  approach  to  The  Christ.” 

Montford  was  active  in  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing from  1976  until  about  1989,  serving  variously 
on  our  Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  Adult  Relig- 
ious Education,  Nominating  and  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Committees,  as  Recording  Clerk,  and 
as  Meeting’s  representative  to  the  San  Francisco 
Council  of  Churches.  For  about  the  next  ten 
years,  Montford  served  as  the  organist  at  Seventh 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  a commitment  that 
made  regular  attendance  at  Meeting  impossible 
but  which  led  to  his  becoming  a beloved  part  of  a 
community  that  he  considered  a second  spiritual 
home.  Montford  returned  to  fuller  Meeting  par- 
ticipation following  his  becoming  organist  emeri- 
tus at  Seventh  Avenue  and  his  retirement  from  the 
faculty  of  San  Francisco  City  College,  where  he 
had  run  numerous  music  programs  for  older 
adults.  He  was  serving  on  the  Meeting’s  Library 
Committee  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  August  24, 
2001.  Some  months  before,  he  requested  an  op- 
portunity to  share,  and  members  of  our  Ministry 
and  Oversight  Committee  were  pnvileged  to  re- 
ceive, a report  on  the  state  of  his  spiritual  life.  In 
it,  he  expressed  his  abiding  commitment  to 
Friends  principles  and  to  the  quest  to  unite  the 
varied  strands  of  Christian  religious  expression. 

Montford  (Monty,  as  we  knew  him)  is 
probably  best  remembered  among  San  Francisco 
Friends  for  his  accomplished  and  enthusiastic 
ministry  of  music.  Many  cherish  memories  of  his 
annual  participation  in  the  Easter  sunrise  service 
on  Mount  Davidson  in  the  city,  and  for  a period 
in  the  mid-1980s  he  also  led  a small  but  dedicated 
group  of  Quaker  singers  in  numerous  perform- 
ances for  Friends  after  Meeting.  In  addition, 
Montford  was  a skilled  visual  artist.  Visitors  to 
his  home  enjoyed  displays  of  his  impressive 
sculpted  heads  and  other  works,  and  the  meeting- 
house once  hosted  an  exhibition  of  his  drawings. 
He  was  generous  in  sharing  his  many  gifts.  He 
held  a number  of  adult  teaching  credentials,  and 
he  also  served  for  many  years  as  a youth  academic 
and  cultural  arts  consultant  at  Potrero  Neighbor- 
hood House.  As  a choir  director,  singer,  organist, 
painter,  draftsman,  sculptor,  academic  tutor,  and 
teacher  of  art,  music,  music  appreciation,  and,  in 
recent  years,  computer  literacy,  Montford  brought 
joy  and  richness  to  the  lives  of  countless  individu- 
als, from  the  youngest  children  to  adults  over  100. 
The  range  of  his  interests,  only  touched  upon 
here,  was  expansive,  his  intellect  formidable,  and 
his  spirit  and  faith  deep  and  unwavering. 

Montford’s  surviving  family  includes  his 
brother,  David  Lorenzo  Cardwell,  sister-in-law, 
Phyllis  Cardwell,  and  three  nieces  and  a nephew 
and  their  children.  To  all  of  these  we  offer  our 
love  and  sympathy  as  we  thank  God  for  the  life  of 
this  extraordinary  Friend.  □ 
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Religion  & 

Science: 

Some  Views  of  Friends 


by  Steve  Brock 

Albuquerque,  NM,  Meeting 


I am  among  those  Friends  who  have 
long  engaged  in  Quaker  practice,  with- 
out giving  much  attention  to  “belief.”  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  I have  been  attending 
Quaker  meetings  for  worship  (of  the  lib- 
eral - unprogrammed  variety)  for  more  than 
thirty  years  and  until  recently,  if  the  name 
Robert  Barclay1  had  been  expressed  in  my 
presence,  I would  have  wondered  if  he 
was  related  to  Charles  Barclay,  the  retired 
professional  basketball  player.  The  ardent 
historian  Keith  Hopkins  offers  some  sol- 
ace to  me  in  this  regard.  He  concludes  his 
recent  study  of  the  early  Christian  church 
by  observing  that  in  the  first  centuries  CE 
[Common  or  Christian  Era]  only  a few 
elites  were  engaged  in  sophisticated  theo- 
logical arguments  regarding  rival  versions 
of  Christianity.  “For  most  (of  the  folks 
who  were  Christians),  being  Christian 
may  have  mattered  even  more  than  believ- 
ing.”2 

Therefore,  I am  somewhat  surprised 
that  my  experience  of  the  last  year  has  led 
me  to  conclude  that  liberal  Friends  will 
more  likely  assure  the  continuation  of  our 
society  if  we  supplement  our  emphasis  on 
being  Quaker  with  greater  attention  to 
theological  questions  to  which  we  have 
been  mostly  inattentive  in  the  recent  past. 

What  was  that  experience  and  how 
did  it  lead  to  this  conclusion? 

For  the  summer  of  1999,  I organized 
a nine-hour  study  group  on  the  subject  of 
“Science  & Religion”  at  the  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Durango,  Colorado  for 
no  other  reason  than  a fledgling  interest  in 
the  subject  born  of  conversations  with  a 
member  of  my  local  meeting.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  conversations  at  Durango,  we 
agreed  to  read  Ian  Barbour’s  Religion  and 
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Science:  Historical  and  Contemporary 
Issues.  In  addition,  I searched  the  litera- 
ture for  Quaker  authors  who  have  written 
about  science  and  spirituality  and  pre- 
pared an  annotated  bibliography,  which 
can  be  found  online  at  http://members.aol. 
com/ffiendsbul/Science_and_Rel  igion . h tml . 

Of  the  41  articles  and  books  that 
comprise  the  annotated  bibliography 
“Religion  & Science:  Some  Views  of 
Friends,”  I was  able  to  acquire  30  of 
them.  In  order  to  encapsulate  this  range  of 
Quaker  thought,  I will  report  on  them  as 
reflections  on  four  theological  themes: 

1)  the  relationship  between  “spirit” 
and  “matter,” 

2)  ways  of  certain  knowing, 

3)  images  of  God  in  Nature,  and 

4)  the  comparability  of  the  scientists’ 
work  and  the  Quakers’  practice. 

Spirit  & Matter 

Regarding  our  first  theme,  the  read- 
ings suggest  a continuity  of  views  among 
Friends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
modern  day.  Coudert  tells  us  that  the 
Quaker  kabbalists  of  the  middle  1600s 
(Anne  Conway,  Mercury  van  Helmont  & 
George  Keith)  followed  the  ideas  of 
Paracelsus  in  believing  that  matter  was 
spirit  at  the  more  “congealed”  end  of  a 
continuum — because  God,  who  was 
Spirit,  must  have  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  out  of  spirit,  since,  after  all, 
there  could  have  been  no  “stuff’  to  make 
heaven  and  earth  before  God  created  it.3 
It  was  this  kind  of  issue  with  which  early 
Friends,  along  with  other  Christians  of 
their  time,  were  constantly  engaged;  these 
were  questions  central  to  their  lives.  For 
the  many,  the  depiction  of  creation  and 
nature  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  under- 
stood to  be  an  accurate  rendering  of  his- 
torical reality  and  they  felt  compelled  to 
relate  this  history  to  their  contemporary 
world. 

Along  the  same  lines,  in  an  expres- 
sion of  modern  scientific  understanding 


of  “matter,”  Rufus  Jones  in  1931  refuted 
the  radical  materialism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  philosophy  with  the  remark:  “The 
old  ‘ball’  theory  of  matter  has  gone 
dead... matter  turns  out  to  be  a compli- 
cated form  of  structural,  concentrated  en- 
ergy in  action.” 

Arthur  Eddington — the  Quaker  physi- 
cist best  known  for  his  work  that  provided 
empirical  evidence  in  favor  of  Einstein’s 
theory  of  relativity  (and  a contemporary 
of  Jones) — observed  that  “science  is  no 
longer  disposed  to  identify  reality  with 
concreteness.”5  Both  men  subscribed  to 
the  view  which  Rufus  Jones  expressed  in 
1948:  “Every  new  advance  in  the  range  of 
our  knowledge  makes  it  more  certain  that 
mind,  spirit,  and  not  matter  [qua  concrete] 
is  ultimate”6  In  fact,  Eddington  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  writing  a text 
(published  posthumously  as  Fundamental 
Theory ) to  give  the  scientific  argument  for 
the  primacy  of  “spirit,”  elucidating  his 
view  that  “we  interpret  observed  relation- 
ships as  laws  of  nature,  because  of  the 
structures  of  our  minds”7 — and  he  wasn’t 
referring  to  the  organ  of  the  brain.  (Both 
Jones  and  Eddington  believed  in  a per- 
sonal God.) 

On  certain  knowledge 

Many  Quaker  writers  make  the  case 
for  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Light  within.  For  instance,  David  Rust 
quotes  Sylvanius  P.  Thompson — that  sci- 
entific man  and  sincere  Friend  of  the  late 
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19th  century:  “Illumination  of  the  divine 
life  within  the  soul,  the  Christ  within,  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  is  a fact  that  science 

o 

can  neither  explain  or  investigate.”  Rufus 
Jones,  along  with  other  of  the  Quaker 
writers  on  science  and  religion,  recollect 
Kant’s  position:  “Two  things,  he  [KantJ 
used  to  say,  filled  him  with  unutterable 
awe,  the  stars  above  him  and  the  moral 
law  within  him.”  9 

Kant  was  as  certain  of  the  inner  com- 
pass as  he  was  certain  of  the  information 
of  the  world  around  him  brought  by  his 
senses.  Arthur  Eddington  makes  the  case 
for  the  “eye  of  the  body”  and  the  “eye  of 
the  soul”  as  equally  important  means  by 
which  we  have  access  to  reality.10 

These  ideas,  like  Brinton’s  “validated 
mystical  experience,”11  can  be  understood 
as  expressing  a Quaker  gnostic*  orienta- 
tion toward  illumination  through  self- 
reflection that  has  ancient  origins  and  is 
reflective  of  a neoplatonic  notion  that  only 
through  intuition  do  we  come  to  a full 
contact  with  reality  for  which  the  senses 
give  only  a limited  grasp.  This  gnostic 
view  was  characteristic  of  scientifically 
oriented  Friends  of  Fox’s  day  who  were 
interested  in  medical  practice.  They  sub- 
scribed to  a variety  of  mystical  schools  of 
thought  with  an  “emphasis  on  divine  illu- 
mination as  the  source  of  medical  learn- 
ing.”12 And,  in  more  general  terms,  early 
Quakers  emphatically  distinguished  their 
religion  from  other  Christian  religions  of 
the  17  th  century.  The  most  famous 
Quaker  theologian  and  contemporary  of 
Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  wrote: 

When  Christians  are  learned  in 
all  other  methods  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge [of  God] — whether  it  be  the  let- 
ter of  the  scriptures,  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  or  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence — and  are  able  to  pro- 
duce strong  and  undeniable  argu- 
ments from  these  sources,  but  remain 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  inward  and 
unmediated  revelations  of  God’s 
Spirit,  they  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered Christians.13 

Images  of  God 

Barclay’s  second  proposition  defined 
Quakerism  by  giving  emphasis  to  the 
Spirit  as  the  means  by  which  God  is  re- 
vealed: 14 

...divine  inward  revelations  are  con- 

* An  early  Christian  sect  claiming  to  have  direct 
knowledge  of  God,  superior  to  what  is  found  in 
Scripture. — Ed. 


sidered  by  us  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  building  up  of  true  faith. 
But,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  can, 
or  ever  do,  contradict  the  outward 
testimony  of  the  scriptures,  or  proper 
and  sound  judgement. 

This  being  the  case,  what  have  Quak- 
ers learned  of  God  through  this  direct  and 
unmediated  revelation  of  the  Spirit?  And, 
more  specifically  to  our  interest  here  in 
Science  & Religion,  what  is  revealed  of 
God’s  relationship  to  nature? 

Barclay  makes  clear  that  it  is  the  God 
of  the  Christian  scriptures  that  early 
Friends  were  waiting  upon  as  they  gath- 
ered in  worshipful  anticipation  of  the 
Spirit. 

These  Friends  conceived  God  as  “an 
all-powerful  fatherly  being,  who  created 
the  world  at  the  beginning  of  time,  steers 
the  world  through  its  course  according  to 
his  own  chosen  purpose  and  faithfully 
helps  those  who  turn  to  him  for  help.”15 
This  depiction  of  God,  called  the 
“Magnus”  image  by  Miles,16  is  regarded 
as  metaphorical  by  both  him  and  Rex  Am- 
bler and  reflects  the  view  that,  as  Ambler 
concludes:  “It  (God)  is  after  all  only  a 
word.”17 

This  post-modern  view  of  God  as 
“only  a word”  would  have  been  quite  for- 
eign to  earlier  Friends  like  Graceanna 
Lewis  (a  19th  century  Quaker  naturalist) 
who  looked  to  understand  God  by  reading 
the  book  of  nature.  Graceanna  gave  public 
lectures  aimed  at  religious  people  who 
were  struggling  with  Darwin’s  ideas,  try- 
ing to  tie  in  the  development  of  the  animal 
kingdom  with  God’s  foreordained  design 
of  the  universe.18 

Brinton  and  Jones,  in  a later  period, 
also  made  use  of  “evolution”  in  a way 
which  tilts  it  toward  a developmental 
model  from  primitive  to  higher  life  forms. 
Jones  posits  an  upward  pull  by  the  Word 
(Logos)  as  follows: 

Creation  develops  not  by  bring- 
ing about  uniformity  but  by  creating 
diversity  which  then  requires  a 
greater  degree  of  integration.  These 
integrated  organic  wholes  then  re- 
spond to  the  upward  pull  of  the  di- 
vine Logos  to  form  an  integrated 
whole  on  a higher  level.19 

The  inward  and  unmediated  revela- 
tion of  God  has  led  Friends  to  an  earth- 
friendly  position.  Brown’s  mysticism,  for 
example,  transformed  her  civic  motivation 


for  care  of  the  earth  into  a religious  moti- 
vation, adopting  a pantheistic  view  of  na- 
ture  as  God’s  body.  Kelley  depicts  the 
ecological  orientation  of  Friends  as  result- 
ing from  a transforming  of  theology.  As 
Kelley  sees  it,  in  Fox’s  generation  Quak- 
ers shared  the  Puritan  hierarchical  view  of 
God’s  dominion  over  people  and  people’s 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  creeping  thing.  Then, 


Quaker  theology  led  from  mysti- 
cism to. ..a  renunciation  of  fleshly 
snares,  a cultivation  of  Christian  hu- 
mility, and  eventually  to  an  emergent 
doctrine  of  custodianship  in  the  gen- 
tle husbanding  of  the  earth’s. ..fragile 
life.21 


The  writers  who  discuss  the  effects  of 
Quakerism  on  William  Bartram’s  natural- 
istic studies  which  were  published  as 
Travels  (1791)  point  to  an  intriguing 
question  about  Quaker  theology.  Both 
Ambler  and  Miles  (above)  have  observed 
that  language  about  the  divine  is  always 
metaphorical  since  language  about  the 
divine  can  only  point  inadequately  to  that 
to  which  it  refers.  Clarke  goes  further, 
asserting  that  Quakers  have  maintained  a 
self-conscious  apophatic**  theological 
tradition: 


...an  attitude  of  mind  which  refuses 
to  form  concepts  of  God.  Such  an 
attitude  utterly  excludes  all  abstract 
and  purely  intellectual  theology 
which  would  adapt  the  mysteries  of 
the  wisdom  of  God  to  human  ways  of 
thought.  It  is  an  existential  attitude 
which  involves  the  whole  man  [sic]: 
there  is  no  theology  apart  from  expe- 
rience...23 


I think  that  Clarke’s  claim  for  a 
Quaker  apophatic  tradition  results  from  a 
misreading  of  Quaker  history.  Why  is  it, 
as  the  historian  Cooper  points  out,  “...that 
Quakers  are  not  given  to  speculation 
about  God?”  24  The  theology-aversive  at- 
titude of  modern  liberal  Friends  seems 
more  likely  to  have  developed  from  a drift 
of  opinion  rather  from  a conscious  orien- 
tation regarding  theology.  The  short  de- 
scription of  that  drift  might  look  some- 
thing like  this:  early  Friends  shared  an 
assumption  with  other  Christians,  that 
scripture  offered  an  accurate  history  of 
God’s  relationship  with  all  of  creation. 


**Beyond  words  or  concepts,  inexpressible,  a mode 
of  mystical  awareness. — Ed. 
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Over  time,  science  and  historical  research 
raised  questions  about  the  warrant  of 
scripture  as  history  and  has  suggested  the 
need  for  a theological  re-thinking  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
Divine  to  nature.  For  many  Liberal 
Friends,  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  in 
this  call  to  “re-think,”  since  they  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  inheritors  of  a religion 
whose  first  theologian  Barclay  used  bibli- 
cal arguments  to  show  the  primacy  of  the 
authority  of  Spirit,  of  direct  and  unmedi- 
ated revelation,  while  giving  detailed  argu- 
ments for  the  importance  of  the  authority 
of  scripture  and  reasoned  judgment. 

In  brief,  those  for  whom  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  Quakerism  (personal  expe- 
rience of  the  divine)  has  become  its  only 
feature,  will  find  it  inconsequential  that  “... 
the  progress  of  science  may  greatly  clarify 
our  ideas  about  what  kind  of  God  we  have 
a right  to  expect  to  find  in  the  universe.. .It 
will  help  us  to  eliminate  child-minded  and 
primitive  conceptions  of  God.” 

The  compatibility  of  science  and 
Quaker  practice 

By  far  the  most  frequently  addressed 
theme  is  that  of  the  compatibility  of  sci- 
ence with  Quaker  practice.  It  comes  in 
many  forms.  From  Eddington  it  takes  the 
form  of  his  affirming  that  the  search  for 
the  truth  is  the  aim  of  both.26  Stated  in 
negative  terms:  “there  is  a real  connection 
between  this  (Quaker)  dislike  of  a lie  and 
the  scientific  impulse.”27  Regarding  the 
search  for  the  truth,  Sutton  and  Lonsdale 
both  remind  us  of  the  query:  “Are  you 
loyal  to  the  truth  and  do  you  keep  your 
mind  open  to  new  light,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  arise?”  28, 29 

In  addition  to  the  shared  aim  of  truth- 
seeking, both  science  and  theology  use 
models,30  and  Quakers  have  an  openness 
to  unexpected  results.  A belief  in  continu- 
ing revelation  suggests  that  “nothing  is 
fixed,  nothing  is  static”31  and  the  authority 
of  personal  experience  permits  a low  level 
of  tension  between  science  and  religion 

■y-y 

compared  with  that  in  other  religions.” 
(This  may  be  evidence  of  a kind  of  benefit 
of  an  underdeveloped  theology  in  liberal 
Quakerism.)  Others  find  a correspondence 
between  the  scientific  and  spiritual  creativ- 
ity33 and  between  the  scientists’  sense  of 
awe  in  the  presence  of  nature  and  the 
Quakers’  spiritual  reverence  for  nature.34 

Given  the  nature  of  the  kinship  be- 
tween science  and  Quaker  practices,  it  was 
not  surprising  to  read  Sutton’s  assertion 


that:  “On  the  whole,  Quakers  (as  scientists) 
have  been  experimentalist  and  indifferent 
as  theoreticians.”35  Such  a generalization  is 
in  keeping  with  the  largely  unconvincing 
assertion  of  Barnes  that  the  “practical  com- 
petence of  Quakers.. ..(was). ..largely  re- 
sponsible for  laying  the  foundations  of 
modern  science  and  the  Industrial  Revolu- 


A Personal  Observation 

“Many  things  may  contribute  to  the 
furtherance  of  a work  without  being  the 
essential  thing  that  makes  the  work  go 
on”  ( Barclay’s  Apology , p.23). 

The  “work”  that  concerns  me  is  that 
which  is  necessary  to  foster  a vigorous, 
sustainable,  Quaker  faith  and  practice  as 
we  experience  it  in  the  liberal  tradition.  It 
is  also  work  needed  for  articulating  a vi- 
sion of  our  religion  to  folks  of  other  relig- 
ious persuasions,  or  none  at  all — a vision 
that  distinguishes  it  beyond  our  affirmation 
of  “that  of  God  in  everyone.” 

What  is  the  compass  of  such  a vision? 
Barbour,  in  our  time,  tells  us  that  while  all 
theological  visioning  starts  with  historical 
revelation  and  personal  experience,  “it 
must  also  include  a theology  of  nature  that 
does  not  disparage  or  neglect  the  natural 
order.”37  Likewise,  Barclay,  in  Fox’s 
time — after  arguing  for  the  primacy  of  in- 
ward and  unmediated  revelations  of  God’s 
Spirit — also  recommends  applying  “proper 
and  sound  judgement”  along  with  attending 
to  the  “letters  of  scripture,  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  (and),  the  works  of  creation.” 
So,  our  contemporary  vision  will  continue 
to  give  precedence  to  the  authority  of  our 
direct  experience  of  the  Divine — “the  es- 
sential thing  that  makes  the  work  go  on.” 
But,  we  are  well  advised  to  supplement  this 
essential  thing  with  many  things  which  may 
“contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
work” — knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  other 
texts  which  illuminate  our  experientially 
validated  and  scriptural-based  belief  in  the 
Light,  or  Christ,  within  each  of  us,  atten- 
tion to  our  historical  roots,  and  a more 
highly  developed  conception  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Divine  to  nature. 

Such  a Quaker  vision  would  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Christian  perspec- 
tive that  dominates  the  present  scene,  one 
which  gives  precedence  to  the  authority  of 
sacred  text  and  church  tradition  over  that  of 
direct  experiencing  of  God.  Such  a vi- 
sion— a more  fully  developed  theology  of 
liberal  Quakerism — would  propose  an  at- 
tractive alternative  to  the  current  version  of 


Christianity  that  offers  both  an  outdated 
Magnus  image  of  God — the  God  of  the 
televangelists — as  well  as  to  the  biblical 
view  of  creation/nature  which  is  incredi- 
ble to  those  seeking  “the  kind  of  God 
[which  modern  science  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve] we  have  a right  to  expect  to  find  in 
the  universe  [one  which  will]. ..eliminate 
child-minded  and  primitive  conceptions  of 
God.” 

I am  grateful  to  those  Friends  whose 
writings  on  science  and  religion  are  men- 
tioned here,  apologizing  for  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  views  that  results  from  the 
limits  of  my  understanding,  and  to  the  West- 
ern Friends  who  are  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion these  writers  have  prompted.  □ 
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(“ Friendly  Views, " continued  from  page  8) 

to  eliminate  terrorism  through  war  any 
more  than  we  are  going  to  eliminate  evil 
through  war. 

If  an  explanation  doesn’t  make  sense 
it  makes  sense  to  question  the  explana- 
tion. Is  this  war  really  about  terrorism  or 
is  terrorism  simply  a convenient  cover  for 
the  real  objectives? 

Go  to  any  internet  search  engine  and 
type  in  the  key  words  Afghanistan  and  oil. 
On  Google.com  this  brings  up  over 
100,000  articles.  A little  reading  and  you 
will  learn  that  north  of  Afghanistan  near 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  remaining  oil  field  on  earth, 
but  the  region  is  landlocked.  Pipelines  are 


needed.  One  of  the  preferred  routes  is 
through  Afghanistan.  The  profits  from 
such  a pipeline  would  be  in  the  trillions  of 
dollars.  Unocal  started  such  a pipeline  a 
few  years  ago,  but  stopped  the  project  due 
to  political  instability. 

Are  we  opposed  to  the  Taliban  be- 
cause of  its  treatment  of  women,  or  be- 
cause of  its  treatment  of  Unocal?  The  Tali- 
ban’s human  rights  record  has  long  been 
known,  but  we  supported  them  as  long  as 
they  were  useful  to  us.  We  have  supported 
many  brutal  dictators  who  have  been  far 
worse.  The  Northern  Alliance  may  itself 
be  far  worse.  The  Taliban  has  not 
changed:  our  objectives  have  changed,  so 
we  parade  the  Taliban’s  human  rights  rec- 
ord as  justification  for  its  overthrow. 

The  slogan  that  is  echoed  everywhere 
today  is  “United  We  Stand.”  Would 
Americans  knowingly  “stand  united”  to 
back  a blatant  war  of  conquest?  I hope  not. 
If  the  purported  war  on  terrorism  is  really 
a war  for  Central  Asian  oil,  the  spirit  of 
the  American  people  is  being  hijacked.  If 
we  are  to  “stand  united”  it  should  be  to 
reaffirm  our  core  values,  to  stand  against 
the  erosion  of  civil  rights  in  this  country 
and  human  rights  around  the  world. — 
David  Chandler,  Visalia  Meeting,  CA. 


The  Future  of  John  Woolman  School 

by  Amy  Cooke 

John  Woolman  School’s  thirty-eight  year  history  of  service  to 
teenagers  and  their  families  bears  testimony  to  its  founders’ 
energy  and  dedication.  Our  alumni  tell  us  of  their  powerful  expe- 
riences in  community  here,  of  their  awakening  spirituality,  and  of 
their  development  as  social  activists.  However,  John  Woolman 
School  has  also  struggled — with  fluctuating  enrollments,  little  or 
no  endowment,  and  troubled  students. 

At  nineteen  students,  the  school  closed  on  October  19th, 
2001.  Unwilling  to  take  on  more  debt,  and  determined  to  follow 
through  on  the  founders’  ideals  of  Friends  education,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  has  dedicated  itself  to  restructuring  the  school  to 
meet  its  aim  of  a Quaker,  meaningful,  community  based  educa- 
tion. Friends’  testimonies  and  values  continue  to  be  our  guides  as 
we  work.  We  trust  that  a strong  program  here  will  help  to  bring 
about  our  visions  of  peace,  social  justice  and  a sustainable  earth. 

Friends  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  support  of  these  new  opportunities  for  Quaker  education  on 
the  West  Coast.  Members  of  the  CPFEA  Board  and  Staff  have 


offered  a Challenge  that  will  provide  matching  contributions  of 
$1  for  every  $1  in  increased  gifts  by  individuals  to  this  year’s 
CPFEA  Annual  Fund.  That  is,  if  you  gave  $100  last  year  and 
$200  this  year,  the  Board  will  add  $100  to  your  2001-02  Annual 
Fund  gift.  If  you  have  never  given  before,  your  gift  will  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar. 

We  are  also  offering  above-market  rates  backed  by  the  value 
of  the  230  acre  campus  owned  by  College  Park  Friends  Educa- 
tional Association.  We  are  committed  to  keeping  total  borrowing 
at  less  than  50%  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  campus. 

Loan  Rates: 

On  demand  3% 

5 years+  4% 

10  years-i-  5% 

20  years+  6% 

We  also  welcome  your  ideas  as  we  work  together  to  provide 
outstanding  Friends  educational  programs  on  the  West  Coast. 
Contact:  Curt  Lauber,  Development  Director: 

<calauber@prodigy.net>  Phone:  530-273-3183. 


Pendle  Hill  Youth  and  Service  Programs: 
Opportunities  for  Teens,  Young  Adults, 
and  Activists 

Social  Action  and  Social  Witness  Internships,  September 
2002-June  2003.  A 9-month  service  program  for  young  adults 
and  seasoned  activists. 

Summer  Youth  Programs: 

♦ Young  Adult  Leadership  Development  Program , June  12- 
July  28,  2002:  a service-learning  and  spiritual  enrichment 


opportunity  for  12  young  people  ages  18-24. 

♦ Youth  Camp  for  High  School  Students  (ages  15-18),  July  7- 
July  14,2002. 

Now  Hiring:  3 Youth  Camp  Leaders,  1 Summer  Co- 
coordinator. 

For  information  and  applications  contact:  Julian  O'Reilley,  ex- 
tension 129,  610-566-4507  / (800)  742-3150;  youthpro- 
gram@pendlehill.org;  338  Plush  Mill  Road,  Wallingford,  PA 
19086;  www.pendlehill.org. 
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Mir*  V “The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just, 
I pious,  and  devout  souls  are  everywhere 
mxWW  one  religi°n’  and  when  death  has 
taken  off  the  mask,  they  will  know  one 
another  though  the  divers  liveries  they 
wear  here  make  them  strangers.’’  — William 
Penn,  1673 

=>For  subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln, 
Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail:  QUF@ot.com. 

VOLUNTEER  INTERNSHIP  at  Ben  Lo- 
mond Quaker  Center,  a retreat  and  confer- 
ence center  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  Residen- 
tial, one  year  beginning  August.  Great  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  spiritually  and  work  in  all  ar- 
eas of  this  Quaker  nonprofit.  Mountains, 
redwoods,  housing,  stipend,  and  benefits 
provided.  Singles  and  couples  both  welcome. 
Application  deadline  April  1:  call  831-336- 
8333  e-mail  mail@quakercenter.org  for  info. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol 
Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a Quaker  Seminar 
and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  historic  town- 
house,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US  Capi- 
tol. Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train  and 
METRO  connections.  Shared  accommodations 
including  continental  breakfast  for  groups  & indi- 
viduals. 515  East  Capitol  Street  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org. 
Phone:  202-543-5560  Fax:  202-543-3814. 
Interns.  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning 
January,  June,  or  September.  Assist  with  semi- 
nars and  hospitality  at  William  Penn  House,  5 
blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and 
small  stipend. 


Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
Section  of  the  Americas  seeks  a Friend  for  ap- 
pointment as  Executive  Secretary  beginning  Sum- 
mer 2002.  The  Section  of  the  Americas  administers 
a portion  of  FWCC’s  world-wide  work  of  develop- 
ing communication  and  cooperation  among 
Friends  of  varying  backgrounds  and  traditions.  The 
Section’s  Executive  Secretary  employs  and  super- 
vises staff  in  the  Philadelphia,  PA,  USA.  office  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Americas  to  assist  Friends  in  their 
worship  and  work  together.  The  position  requires 
close  coordination  with  FWCC  offices  and  Sec- 
tions around  the  world  and  considerable  travel. 
Spanish-language  skills  desirable.  Applicants 
should  have  deep  experience  of  the  life  of  their  own 
yearly  meetings  or  groups  and  an  active  awareness 
of  Quaker  faith  and  practice  among  other  groups. 
Deadline  for  applications  April  30,  2002.  Job  de- 
scription and  application  form  available  from: 
FWCC  Section  of  the  Americas,  1506  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Phone  215-241-7250;  fax 
215-241-7285.  americas@fwcc.quaker.org 


Concerned Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide /Canada.  All  ages.  Straight/ Gay.  Since  1984. 
FreeSampie:  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01 242 

* (413)  445-6309 

or  H http://www.concemedsingles.com 

Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for  ads. 
Minimum  charge,  $9.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication. 
Display  ads:  $15  per  column  inch 


Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres  for  a 
day  at  a horse  farm.  All  ages  welcome.  Camps 
are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in  people  who 
are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experienced 
horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world  from  the 
horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit  www. 
friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825-3628.  E- 
mail:  ftiendlyhorseacres@excite.com . 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and  our 
own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among  the  Red- 
woods, near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336-8333.  http:// 
www.quakercenter.org. 

QUAKER  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS!  Read 
Types  & Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal: 
To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musi- 
cal, and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression, 
ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we 
will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  support 
as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  international  network 
of  creative  support  and  celebration.  Membership 
$22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web: 
http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 


Legislative  Interns.  The  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation  (FCNL) 

seeks  interns  who  want  to  make  a different  on 
peace  and  social  justice  issues.  FCNL  is  a 
Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest  that  seeks 
to  bring  the  concerns,  experiences  and  testimo- 
nies of  Friends  to  bear  on  national  policy  deci- 
sions. Interns  learn  about  legislative  issues 
while  working  full-time  for  1 1 months  (Sept. 
1 -July  31)  in  FCNL’s  Washington,  DC  office, 
and  they  play  a significant  role  in  furthering 
FCNL’s  work.  Interns  may  attend  hearings  and 
coalition  meetings,  write  articles  and  action 
alerts,  help  lobbyists  to  analyze  legislation, 
help  to  mobilize  FCNL’s  supporters  to  take 
action  on  key  issues,  and/or  assist  with  produc- 
ing and  distributing  FCNL’s  publications.  In- 
terns receive  a subsistence-level  stipend,  as 
well  as  health  benefits,  vacation,  and  sick 
leave.  Applicants  should  have  a college  degree 
or  equivalent  experience  and  should  submit 
applications  by  March  1.  For  an  application  or 
for  more  information,  please  visit  FCNL’s  web 
site,  <http://www.fcnl.org/intem.htm>.  FCNL 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 

Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  available 
upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573. 

E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing  light 
hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought  for  a 
dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee, 
RFFM  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 


William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR:  A 

small  Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6, 
rooted  in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  pro- 
vided with  a quality  academic  and  a develop- 
mentally  appropriate  education.  The  school 
environment  is  caring  and  nurturing  with 
strong  emphasis  on  non-violent  resolution. 
For  information,  contact  Judy  Smith,  jates- 
mith@earthlink.net  or  503-977-0322. 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement 
community  offering  independent  living  apart- 
ments and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day  services  program 
serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends 
House  is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the 
Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  and  the  vineyards 
of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties.  Fnends  House  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association  of 
Services  for  the  Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not- 
for-profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  tra- 
ditions. The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons 
within  an  environment  which  stresses  independ- 
ence is  highly  valued.  Tour  Fnends  House  at  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Fnends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95409.  707-538-0152. 


When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA). 
Reservations  required:  206-632-9839  or  E- 

mail:  pablopaz@juno.com. 

Make  friends,  make  music  at  FRIENDS 
MUSIC  CAMP,  2 or  4-week  summer  pro- 
gram for  ages  10-18.  Brochure,  video:  FMC, 
PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387 
937-767-1311.  Musicfmc@yahoo.com. 


Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour  January 
23  - February  3,  2003.  Visit  the  Quaker  commu- 
nity of  Monteverde.  See  the  cloud  forest  and  two 
oceans.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  1182 
Hornbeam  Road,  Sabina,  OH  45169.  Tel/FAX 
937-584-2900  or  520-364-8694  or  E-mail 
jstuckey@racsa.co.cr.www.crstudytours.com 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Community 
for  your  next,  or  your  second,  home.  360 

degree  mountain  views,  4000  feet  elevation, 
often  near  perfect  weather  among  good 
friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey, 
6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ 
85607.  Website:  arizonafriends.com. 


Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  T o- 
day”  for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19  th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Fnends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org> . 
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Study  and  Contemplation 


A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


Pendle  Hill  Is  Now  Accepting  Applications 

for  2002-2003  Endowed  Scholarships  in  the  Resident  Program 


Several  supporters  of  Pendle  Hill 
have  established  special  scholarships 
to  assist  recipients  with  specific 
projects  while  they  are  students  in 
Pendle  Hill’s  resident  program. 

The  Henity  J.  Cadbuiry  Scholarship  was  established  to 
support  a Quaker  scholar  with  serious  interest  in  Quaker 
faith,  practice  or  history  to  work  at  Pendle  Hill  for  three 
terms  on  a project  of  significance  to  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends.  Applicants  will  offer  a specific  research  or 
writing  proposal. 

The  Kenneth  L.  Carroll  Scholarship  is  for  an  active 
member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  concentrate 
on  Biblical  and  Quaker  studies  for  the  benefit  of  their  local 
meetings.  Applicants  must  be  endorsed  by  their  meetings 
and  will  offer  a description  of  their  projected  plans  for 
their  period  of  residence  at  Pendle  Hill. 

Both  of  these  special  scholarships  were  established  by 
Kenneth  Carroll  to  further  Quaker  studies  at  Pendle  Hill. 
Ken  Carroll,  a Quaker  historian,  writer,  and  active  Friend, 
has  been  a long  time  board  member  of  Pendle  Hill  and 
was  a resident  in  the  60’s. 

The  Dorothy  and  Douglas  Steere  Scholarship  is 

available  to  people  applying  to  Pendle  Hill  for  three  terms 
of  study,  work,  and  worship  in  the  Resident  Program.  The 
scholarship  was  established  by  the  Steere  family  to  honor 
the  lives  and  work  of  Dorothy  and  Douglas  Steere. 

The  Nancy  and  Scott  Crom  Scholarship  will  fund  one 
term  in  the  Resident  Program.  Preference  for  this  scholar- 
ship will  be  given  to  an  applicant  who  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  social  justice  movements,  who  is  preparing  for 
service  for  peace  and  social  justice,  or  who  plans  to  study 
in  depth  a major  religious  or  social  issue.  The  scholarship 
was  funded  by  Steve  Crom  and  his  wife  Nike  S.  Beckman, 
in  honor  of  Steve 's  parents,  Scott  and  Nancy  Crom. 


Pendle  Hill’s  Resident  Program  provides  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a community  of  study,  work,  worship, 
dialogue,  and  exploration  into  the  life  of  the  Spirit. 


Pendle  Hill  Resident  Term  Dates 

Autumn  Term:  September  27,  2002  to  December  14,  2002. 
Winter  Term:  January  3,  2003  to  March  15,  2003. 

Spring  Term:  March  28,  2003  to  June  7,  2003. 

People  interested  in  applying  for  one  of  the  scholarships 
should  contact  Bobbi  Kelly,  at  1-800-742-3150,  extension  137 
or  email  bobbi@pendlehill.org.  The  application  deadline 
for  2002-2003  scholarships  is  March  1,  2002. 


For  information  on  how  you  can  honor  a special 
person  by  making  an  investment  in  Pendle  Hill, 
please  contact: 

Barbara  Parsons 

Director  of  Development 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086 

1-800-742-3150,  ext.  132  or 

E-mail:  contributions@pendlehill.org 


Pray 

for  Peace 

western . quaker . org 

“Pray  for  Peace”  Bumper  Sticker  only  $4  (with  postage,  tax,  and  handling). 

5 or  more  for  only  $3  each.  (Actual  size). 


Shirley  Ruth,  “Practicing  Hope:  Remembering  Bob  Schutz  in  His  Words  and  Ours”  3 

Friendly  News  and  Views  by  Olivia  Barham,  Ed  Dodson,  Jean  Gerard,  and  David  Chandler  7 

Kirsten  Backstrom,  “The  Paradox  of  Pain  and  the  Presence  of  God”  0 

Elbe  Shacter  and  Francis  D.  Hole,  “The  Luminous  One”  (Poem)  12 

Phyllis  Hoge  Thompson,  “The  Missions”  (Poem)  12 

David  Ray,  “Principles”  (Poem)  12 

David  Ray,  “ ‘Principles’:  A Commentary”  and  Claire  Gorfinkel,  “Quiet  Helpers  Concludes  Successful  ‘Run’  14 
at  First  Friends  Whittier” 

Announcements  15 

Book  Reviews  and  Memorial  Minutes  16 

Steve  Brock,  “Religion  & Science:  Some  Views  of  Friends”  18 

Advertisements  22 


I would  like  to  support  the  continued  growth  of  Friends  Bulletin  with  a contribution  of 

Please  send cop/y/ies  of  A Western  Quaker  Reader  @ $22  (includes  postage  and  handling) 

Please  send bumper  sticker(s)  at  $4  each  or  $3  each  for  more  than  5 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  Friends  Bulletin:  O Introductory  $16  O Two-year  $39  D Regular  $25 

My  address  is  D on  the  label  below 
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